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MAN of MANNERS: 
— OR 


PLEBEIAN POLISH'D. 
BEING 
Plain and Familiar Rules for a Modeſt and 
\, Genteel Behaviour, on moſt of the ordi- 
nary Occaſions of Life. 

Whereby the many Vanities, Weakneſſes and 
Impertinences incident to Human Nature, 
(which expoſe Perſons to Contempt and Ridi- 
cue) may be eaſily avoided. 


Written chiefly for the Uſe and Benefit of Perſons of 
Mean Births and Education, who have unaccounta- 
bly plung'd themſelves into Wealth and Power. 


The Manner of walking the Streets 

and other Publick Places. 

The uſual Salutations and Greet- 
ings, down from the Complai- 
fant Grin and Sneer of Quality, 
to the honeſt Porterly How-d' ye, 
or the more homely Civility, 
How fares your beft Body ? 

The Manner of a City Family's 
; ſitting at Dinner. 

Wholeſale Traders, great Money- 
Fobbers and other rich Plodders, 
their Sentiments of Breeding 
and Good Manners, 

Common Converſation a meer 
Comedy, 

Rules recommended to Preac 
fot a modeſt and courtly Beha- 
viour towards the Beau Monde, 

Scandalous Indecencies at Churches 
in Time of Divine Service; a 
Misfortune to the Church of 
England, that Farinelli and Se- 
nefino were not bred Proteſtants, 


Rudeneſs of the Coctaded Gentry 
to modeſt Tradeſmen. 

Blazing Beaus of the Towns, in- 
debted for every Article of their 
wearing Apparel, from the 
Crowns of their Head, to the 
Soles of their Feet, except the 
Bath Metal Buttons at their 
Shirt-Sleeves. 

The Irifbman's Caution and Mo- 
deſty, in refuſing to look at the 
Corpſe of his dead Countryman, 
on Account of his having a 
Stinking Breath when living, 

Street Hunchers, Foftlers, and 
Coach-Splaſhers, en Notice 
of 


A notable Verbal Encounter be- 
tween two Ladies, that deal in 
Freſ Cod and Live Lobſters. 


With variety of other Matters, 
Moral, Serious and Comical. 


The Tuird EvpirTtiovs. 
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Courteous Reader. 


YOOD MANNERS is defined a Science 
in inſtrudting how to diſpoſe all our Wards and 
Attions in their proper and true Places, But, 
nothing can be ſaid or done exatly, and with 
TER Civility, without four Circumſt ances are obſerv- 
ed: Firſt, That every one behave himſelf according to his 
Age and Condition. Secondly, That Reſpect be had to 
the Quality of the Perſon with whom we converſe. 
- Thirdly, That we conſider the Time; and Pourthly, The 
Place where we are. Theſe Circumſtances relating to 
the Knowledge of ourſelves and other People, and to the 
Obſervation of Times and Places, are of ſuch 1 Im- 
por tance, that if any of the four be deficient, all our 
Attions (how well ſoever intended) are but deformed and 
imperfect. 

700% therefore the Rules of true Generoſity, I find 
we have no more to do, but to apply to the Rules of Good 
Breeding and Civility, which being nothing but a certain 
Modeſty and Pudor, required in all our Actions; it is of 
that Vertue properly, we are 10 give deſcription ; and 
that a deſcription would be ſufficient to direct towards the 
Acquiſition of that Politeneſs, that Agreeableneſs which 
has Power to conciliate t he Applauſe and Afﬀettions of all 

People, in ſpight of any * or accidental Deformity. 
A 2 Some 
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Some Gentlemen keep up to their Character, without 
the advantageous Helps of Precept or Education; you may 
read their Birth in their Faces; their Air and Mien tell 
their Quality; they both charm and awe, and at the ſame 
Time demand Love and Reverence; their Extraction glit- 
ters under all Diſguiſes; it ſparkles in Sackcloth, and 
breaks through all the Clouds of Poverty and Misfortune. 
They time their Behaviour to 2 and know 
when to ſtand on Tiptoe, and when to Stoop: In fine, 
their moſt trivial Actions are Great, and their Diſtourſe 
is noble. | | 

Others ſeem to be born Gentlemen, to ſhame Quality; 
one would ſwear Nature intended to frame em for the 
Stable, and Chance flung em into the World with an Eſ- 
cutheon: They are all of a piece, Clown without, and Cox- 
comb within. Thoſe of the firſt Claſs need no Precepts, 
and thoſe of the ſecond deſerve none; however * 7 
may be uſeful to others; for Behaviour is acquired like 
other Arts, by Study and Application. Though the Age 
is grown ſo wiſe, or fancies itſelf ſo, that T expect ſome 
«vill tell me beforehand, they know all the Rules of good 
Breeding already, and want none of my Inſtruftions ; and 
zo ſuch, indeed, theſe Things are not written. 

I have known a Serjeant at Law, bully all the Courts 
in Weſtminſter-Hall, at 4 moſt extravagant Rate; and 
by raiſing Peals of loud Laughter at the Niſi Prius Trials, 
has gain'd the Admiration of all the Petty Juries in the 


Town ; and yet this Man after all, hath not been able to 


appear in a Drawing-Room, or before People of the firit 
Taſte, without Fear and Trembling, 

We have frequently known Knights and - Aldermen, and 
even ſome, that at the Time they have ſway the City 
Scepter, act capable of makirg a due Bow, or Reve- 
rence, when they have appear'd out of their Sphere, 
as at Court, Bath, Gc. 

It is a ſhocking Thing, in ſo rich, opulent, and polite 
a Town as this is, to ſee an over-grown Citizen, waddle 
our of a Churchor a Mecting-Houſe, equipp'@ in the very 
Beſt, that Nature and Art can produce, and Wealth 
purchaſe, turning in his Toes like a Maſter of a Ship, 
and toſſing his Arms up and down like a Fire-Office Por- 
ter, when he walks in Proceſſion to a Quarterly Feaſt ; 
and to have nothing but proud, haughty — inſolent 
Looks to merit the Eſtee Meighbours. | 
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Rules for Walking the Streets, or 
other Publick Places. 


© Publick Place, with a Superior, we 
are always to obſerve to give him 
the upper Hand; and if three or 
more be in Company, we are to take 
care to place him in the Middle. 
The like Rule is to be obſerv'd to a Lady, it 
ſhe be walking with Gentlemen. | 
The Ladies are to pay the ſame Complement 
to Gentlemen, when they are the Majority of 
Three. | | 
If whilſt we are walking, we ſee any Perſon 
of our Acquaintance, or their Servants paſling, 
we are not to Bawl and Hem after them, like a 
Butcher out of a Tavern Window ; nor muſt we 
leave the Perſon we ate walking with, to run to 


them, 
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When the Civility of the Hat is given to a 
Gentleman, with as walking in his Com- 
pany, the reſt (though Strangers to the Party) 
are £0 return it. 

Two Companies meeting and paſſing each o- 
ther, there cannot be a greater Rudeneſs, than 
for any one to look back with a Grin over the 


Shoulder, becauſe it always indicates ſome Slan- 


der, and is often remember'd with Prejudice. 

I have ſeen ſome People as they have paſs'd 
open-handed enough; but then they diſpenſed 
their Charities with ſo unhandſome a Grace, that 
methought they did Ill in doing Good, and re- 
fus'd an Alms while they gave one; they ſeem'd 
to inſult over a poor Creature's Miſery, and ſel- 
dom open'd their Purſe, till they had vented 
their Gall. This is not to relieve the Indigent, 
but to throw Shame upon Want, and Confuſion 
upon Neceſſity; *tis to hang Weight to their 
Burthen, and to fret Poverty with Contempt : 
Beſides, it loſes the very Nature of Alms; for 
that is not received Gratis, that is purchas'd with 
Blufhes, and at the Expence of Patience. A kind 
compaſſionate Look, oftentimes refrefhes more than 
a Crown with a ſevere one. The very Manner 
of giving adds to the Gift. 

There cannot be a greater Mark of Ignorance 
and Ill Manners, than to gape at a Perſon worn 
down in a Conſumption, afflicted with a Faundice, 
or labouring under any other viſible Infirmity, as 
they paſs along, and to ſtare at *em, as at a 
Statuary's Shop at Hyde-Parł- Corner; becauſe, 
it oftentimes gives too great a ſhock to low 
Spirits, and has been attended with very Ill Con- 
ſequences to the unhappy Sufferers. 

It is likewiſe ungenerous to purſue any tat 
ter'd undone Wretch, with a fleering ae”, 0 
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Countenance, though even his Misfortunes may 
have been brought about by evil Courſes, be- 
cauſe, as Mr. Addiſon well obſerves, it's Puniſh- 
ment enough to be a Villain, 

A ſmart Coat, fine Waiſicoat, nicely powder” d 
Wig, and lac'd Linnen, may in ſome Degree juſ- 
tify a Man's taking upon him in the Street, 
where Reſpect depends wholly upon Appearance. 
But the Man of Mode muſt permit me to inform 
him, that theſe Ornaments are a prejudice to him 
in polite Company, if they are not ſupported b 
ſomething elſe. People are caught at the Bel 
View by a genteel Dreſs; but they ſoon grow 
impatient to hear, whether the Man who wears 
it be a fine Gentleman, or a Coxcomb. b 

If a proud Fellow, of more Fortune than Me- 
rit, puts a contemptible Look, or an eſcaping Eye 
on an Acquaintance, becauſe he is in leſſer Cir- 
cumſtances than himſelf, the Blemiſhes of his 
Life, are but juſtly remember*d and repeated : 
A very proper Retort on a vain and mean-ſpi- 
rited Creature, 

Two low Fellows meet in the Street, reſem- 
bling the Arms of the Hand in Hand Fire Office, 
accoſting one another, with a How fares your 
beſt Body ? give me thy Bawdy Fiſt, Another 
that hath not ſeen his Friend for ſome time, 27 
Son of a Whore, where have you been all this while? 
Where in the Name of Vengeance have you hid your- 


| ſelf? cries a Third, — While another familiar 


Spark ſays to his Friend, Damn ye you Dog how 
doſt do ? give me thy honeſt Paw, come g's it bear- 
tily,— A coarſe vulgar Creature comes up to a 
Porterly fort of a Man, So John, where are you 
tramping, how does Mary and the Child? Pm go- 
ing io get @ Bit of ſomething at Market for Robin's 


Dinner. — Two Doctors Chariots are lying a- 
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long fide of each ether, converſing on the Pro- 
greſs of Diſeaſes, and the Power of Medicine.— 
A couple of Footmen with Napkin Caps beneath 
their Hats, are complaining of the Miſeries of 
Servitude..— A Laundreſs from her two pair of 
Stairs Caſement, calls out to a Fellow running 
along the Streets, with a colour'd Handkerchief 
about his Head, Joe, bat you're going 10 ſee the 
Priſoners go by, TI jhall call for your Shirt by and 
.- Two Barber's Boys, with each of them a 
Wig-Box under his Arm, enquiring how long it 
is to the next Holidays.——By your leave, goes a 
Chairman, after he has beat a Perſon almoſt to 
the Ground. A Debtor is attempting to give 
the Go-by to his Creditor, who having detected 
him in the Fact, retires with him towards a 
Poſt, Well, when ſhall we ſettle this little Matter, 


xc. Theſe are the Marks of Engliſh Familiarities, 


pure Sallies of Kindneſs and Demonſtrations of 
Friendſhip. 
To purſue a Woman too cloſely, and faſten 
upon her with one's Eyes, is counted very un- 
mannerly; the Reaſon is plain, it makes her 
uneaſy, and, if ſhe be not ſufficiently fortified 
by Art and Diſſimulation, often throws her into 
viſible Diſorders ; as the Eyes are the Windows 


of the Soul, ſo this ſtaring Impudence flings a 


raw unexperienc'd Woman into panick Fears; 


as one eaſily perceives when you earneftly fix 
your Eyes at a Woman's Feel, becauſe you in- 
ſtantly bring her to the ſame Level. 

To gape into any Dining-Room, or Parlour, 
where Company is aſſembled, as one paſſes a- 
long, is a moſt impertinent Curioſity. 

Perſons of Figure, when they chuſe to amble 
the Publick Streets, ſhould always appear in a 
Preſs ſuitable to their Dignity ; not only for = 
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ſake of the Way, and to prevent Inſults; but 
to preſerve the Reſpect due to great Perſonages. 
The other Day a Lord, wrapt up in a Horſe- 
man's Great Coat, and with a hairleſs Perriwig, 
was accoſted by a Carcaſs Butcher, from a Bulk 
in Fleet-ftreet, with a Requeſt, to bear a Hand to 
help him up with his Basket, 

Two meeting in a narrow dirty Pathway, the 
Party that gives way 1s to receive the Civility 
of the Hat, or a Curteſy from a Woman. 

It is Indiſcreet and Vulgar, when two People 
meet in the Street, to diſcourſe ſo high, as to 
be heard up to the Garret Windows, and to 
converſe in ſuch a vociferous manner, as to 

make the Paſſers-by loiter about to hear them. 


The Man of Manners, his Behaviour at 
Table. 


HEN a Diſh of Meat is ſerv'd up, he 

muſt take care that his Jatos diſcover no 
Eagerneſs to enjoy it, nor by any ravenous Geſ- 
ture expoſe the keenneſs of his Appetite ; he 
muſt even ſeem indifferent about Eating, and 
take care to keep his Eyes from the Viands, and 
not to ogle em like a Half-pay Enſign, when he 
paſſes by a Cook's Shop. 

A Perſon requir'd to do the Honours of the 
Table, ſhould carefully avoid thoſe ſtupid, and 
almoſt worn-out Phraſes, viz. Come fall too, two 
Hands in a Diſh, and one in a Purſe; and, Who 
can think of a Cuckold, &c. 5 

He muſt keep his Body ſtraight upon his 
Chair, and not lay his Elbows upon the Table, 
like a Church-Warden in a Pariſh- Veſtry. 


Talk 
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Talk not any Thing that is Impertinent, and 
avoid any Diſcourſe that may be carried away by 
Servants. The Dumb-Waiters have been found 
very uſeful in theſe Reſpects. | 

Care muſt likewiſe be had of reaching over 
the Diſhes with our Arms, to come at another 
we like better; as at a Pariſh-Dinner, 

We muſt cut our Meat into ftmall Pieces, and 
not take them too big into our Mouths, that they 
may make our Cheeks ſtick out, like thoſe of 
the forty Blue Coat Boys of Chriſt's Hoſpital ; 
with Apples and Ginger-bread, when they are 
preſented at Court, on a New- Year's-Day. 

We muſt not hang too much over our Plate 
with our Bodies, nor let half we intend for our 
Mouth, fall ſhort upon our Cloaths. 

When you would addreſs yourſelf to the Side- 
board, the Footman in waiting muſt be told, 
Sir, pray let me have a Glaſs of Beer or Wine, 
&c. | 
Be cautious of ſopping in the Diſh, (though 
at your own Table) or carrying your Meat to 
the Salt-ſellar every Mouthful ; we muſt rather 
take the Salt upon the Point of our Knives, and 
the ſame in a Spoon, and lay them both upon 
our Plates. 

There is nothing more unbecoming, than to 
lick one's Fingers, Knife, Spoon or Fork, to 
wipe one's Plate with Bread or one's Fingers, to 
drink up the Sauce or Gravey, or pour it upon 
one's Plate; none of which can be done, but 
with the derifion of the whole Company, except 
at a Hall-Feaſt on a Lord-Mayor's Day. 

To be nice and curious at the Table is Inde- 
cent; as likewiſe to mutter and grumble, I can 
eat none of this, I can eat none of that, Ilove no roaſt, 


T cannot endure Pepper or Onion; it is fitting 
only 


7 
only for an ill · bred Mechanick at an Eight- penny 
Ordinary. | 

It is not handſom to ask for any thing one's 
ſelf, eſpecially if it be a Dainty; and it would 
ſhew little Breeding, if when one is offered the 
Choice of ſeveral things, one ſhould take the beſt. 

Though if you be carv'd for, tis but civil to 
accept whatever is offer*d, when it is done by a 
Superior. 

To give any thing from your own Plate to 
another to eat of, though he be an Inferior, 
ſavours of Arrogance ; but whatever you carve 
is to be preſented on a clean Plate, and by no 
means either upon your Fork, your Knife's 
Point, or your Spoon, 

Coughing, yawning, or ſneezing over the 
Diſhes, ſhould be carefully avoided ; I have 
been oftentimes in pain to ſee People, not al- 
together unacquainted with the Rules of good 
Manners, guilty of this Indecorum. | 

Kiſſing, toying, and fooling between Men 
and their Wives at Table, is vaſtly unbecoming: 
if their Conſtitutions be warm indeed, tis better 
for them to riſe and retire. 

Children ſhould be kept from ſquawling and 
running about at Dinner- time among Strangers, 
troubling them with Impertinence, and daubing 
their Cloaths. 

In Families, who pretend to great Politeneſs, 
*tis ſcandalous to ſee favourite Dogs and Cats, 
ready to run away with the Victuals from off the 
Plates, without Check or Controul. 

It is obſervable in Families of Tradeſmen, of 
great Worth and Account, who make very 
conſiderable Figures in their Coffee-Houſes and 
Warehouſes, that few of them know how to 
enter a Room with decency, and ſhew little or 

NO 
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no regard to the ſeating themſelves at Table; 
but all run promiſcuouſly into the Dining- room; 
as into the Pit at a Playhouſe. The Prentice in 
the laſt Year of his Time, perhaps takes the 
right Hand of his Maſter ; and the Warehouſe 
Man fits above his Miſtreſs. Nothing but Con- 
fuſion, and loud Laughter, in which the Maids, 
who are waiting at Table, bear a part, is 
heard at Dinner-time ; the Women ſeldom leave 
the Company, till the laſt Bowl or Bottle, but 
ſtand the Fumigation of Tobacco, the moſt 
ſhocking Obſcenity, and Ribaldry of a whole 
Afternoon, 

Nothing can be more diſagreeable, than for 
an ancient Mother, or Grandmother, to preſide 
at Table under divers viſible Infirmities, - 

It is a Piece of Ill- breeding to endeavour to 
ram the Victuals down People's Throats like 
Oaths. It is handſome for a Gueſt to eat and 
drink freely of what is preſented; and when one 
is about to carve for him, he is not like a fooliſh 
Girl to cry, Pray, Mem, no more; indeed, 
Couſin, I don't chuſe it, &c. | 

It favours too much of Familiarity to ſip our 
Wine, and make two or three Draughts of a 
Glaſs; we muſt drink it gravely at once, with 
our Eyes in the Glaſs, not leering about the 
Room, like a Felon, when he's brought up by 
Habeas Corpus to a Judge's Chamber, 

We muſt have a care after we have drank, of 
fetching any loud Sighs, as if our Breath was 
gone in the Draught; like a Prentice, when he 
comes on a Meſſage to his Maſter at an Ale- 
houſe. | 

If we be ſpeaking, or to anſwer a Perſon, and 


at the ſame time he puts the Glaſs to his Mouth 
| to 
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to drink, we are to ſtop and be ſilent till he has 
done, and then to proceed in our Diſcourſe. 

*Tis groſs Incivility to begin any Perſon of 
Diſtinction's Health, and to addreſs it to him- 
ſelf. 

Itis become allowable at all polite Tables, to 
waſh one's Mouth, or gargle after Meals; tho? 
very uncivil to pick one's Teeth with the Knive 

or Fork, becauſe it looks like a Lyon's- Inn 
Lawyer at the end of his Dinner, in the long 
Vacation. 

The Man of Manners picks not the beſt, but 
rather takes the worlt out of the Diſh, and gets 
of every thing, unleſs it be forced upon him, 
always the moſt indifferent Share. By this Civi- 
lity, the beſt remains for others ; which being a 
Compliment to all that are preſent, every body 
is pleaſed with.it ; the more they love themſelves, 
the more they are forc*d to approve of his Beha- 
viour ; and Gratitude ſtepping in, they are ob- 
liged almoſt, whether they will or not, to think 
favourably of him. After this, it is that the 
well-bred Man iofinuates himſelf in the Eſteem 
of all the Companies he comes in; and if he gets 
nothing elſe by it, the Pleaſure he receives in re- 
flecting on the Applauſe, which he knows is 
ſecretly given him, is, to a proud Man, more 
than an Equivalent for his former Self-denial, 
and over-pays Self-love with Intereſt, the Loſs 
it ſuſtained in his Complaiſance to others. 

If there are ſeven or eight Apples or Peaches, 
among People of Ceremony, that are uy 
nearequal, he who is prevailed upon to chuſe 
firſt, will take that, which, if there be any con- 
fiderable Difference, a Child would know to be 
the worſt. This he does to inſinuate, that he 


looks upon thoſe he is T to be of ſuperior Me- 
rit; 
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rit; and that there is not one whom he wiſhes 
not better to than he does to himſelf, Tis Cu- 
ſtom, and a general Practice, that makes this 
modiſh Deceit familiar to us, without being 
fhock*d at the Abſurdity of it; for if People 
had been uſed to ſpeak from the Sincerity of their 
Hearts, and act according to the natural Senti- 
ments they felt within, fill they were three or 
four and forty, it would be impoſſible for them 
to aſſiſt at this Comedy of Manners, without 
either loud Laughter, or Indignation ; and yet 
it is certain, that ſuch a Behaviour makes us 
more tolerable to one another, than we could be 
otherwiſe, 


Directions about Apparel. 


Convenience betwixt the Cloaths and the 

rſon, as Courteſy is the framing and adapting 
our Actions, to the Satisfaction of other People; 
and if we deſire to be exact, we muſt propor- 
tion them to our Shape, our Condition, and our 
Age: The glittering Buckle upon the gouty 
Foot muſt be avoided; the white Scocking tightly 
ts upon the lame Leg; the pink-colour'd 
aiſtcoat, richly embroidered and unbutton'd, 
where a Flannel one is abſolutely neceſſary, and 
is certainly as ridiculous as grey Hairs decorated 
with Ribbons, or a wither'd naked Neck, that 
ought to be concealed by a Fur: tippet. —Gaudy 
Grandmothers and gay Grant d are equally 


Peet I call a certain Suitableneſs and 
e 


contem} tible in the Eyes of all People. 

Our venerable Fathers of the Sword are ob- 
ſerved to be ſeldom without violent Colds and 
Catarrhs; a Ramillie, or Toupee, muſt be a com- 
fortable Fence to a Neck turned of Sixty, and an 


open 
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epen Breaſt, a too great Freedom to be taken 
with an inclement Seaſon. 

Though every body allows, chat as to Appa- 
rel and Manner of living, we ought to behave 
ourſelves ſuitable to our Conditions, and follow 
the Examples of the moſt ſenſible and prudent 
among our Equals in Rank and Fortune: Let 
how few, that are not either miſerably covetous, 
or elſe proud of Singularity, have this Diſcretion 
to boaſt of? We all look above ourſelves, and 
as faſt as we can; ſtrive to imitate thoſe, that, 
ſome way or other, are ſuperior to us. 

The Baker, the Barber, the Blackſmith, and 
every mean working Fellow, that can ſet up 
with little, has the Impudence, with the firſt 
Money he gets, to dreſs himſelf and Family like 
a Tradeſman of great Subſtance, The Alewife, 
who, cannot bear the Aſſurance of theſe Mecha- 
nicks, flies to Monmouth. ſtreet, or ſome Lady's 
Woman, to take Sanctuary in a ſilken Manteau. 


Every little Wretch, who plays upon a Pen 


in an Office, or on an Inſtrument at a Theatre 
muſt have his large lac'd Hat, and open. ſleeve 
Coat to expoſe the Gold or Silver Otrice on that 
of his Waiſtcoat. | LED 

Servant Wenches turn up their Noſes at Yard- 
wide Stuffs and ſubſtantial Camblets; every 
Trollop of five Pounds a Year appears in her 
Silk Night-gown, and Hort Scarlet Cloak: With 
theſe laſt, the Town ſeems to be quite over- 
run, every Chriſtening or Crowd that paſſes the 
Streets, on any extraordinary Sight or Holiday, 
looking, at a diſtance, like a Proceſſion of Po- 
Piſb Cardinals. 

But whatever Reflections may be made on this 
Head, the World has long ſince decided the 
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( 12 Y 
and People, where they are not known, are ge- 
nerall honoured according to their Cloaths ; be- 
cauſe from the Richneſs of them we judge o 
their Wealth; tho', I believe, it has been fre- 
queutly known, for as fine a Fellow as ever grac'd 
a Side, Box, that from the Crown of his Head, 
to the Sole of his Foot, one ſingle Article hath 
not been paid for, (or perhaps ever likely to be) 
excepting the Bath-Mettal Buttons in his Shirt 
Sleeves. | | 

It's ſurprizing to ſee how ſome People are 
ſmitten with Drapery, and how they doat on 
Finery. A Gentleman, indeed, ee not be ſo 
unpretending in Appearance, as to affect Slo- 
venlineſs; this is to ſacrifice one Vice to another, 
to atone for Vanity with Naſtineſs: walk be · 
tween theſe two Extremes, though you uſe 
Drawing-Rooms, and Belle Aſſemblies, Put on 
a good Humour, a fine Behaviour, a noble Diſ- 
polition, and you'll keep the Mob at a diſtance ; 
but who ever pretends to dazzle Men of Senſe in- 
to Reſpect, merely with, Scarlet and Gold-lace, 
will fall ſhort of his Pretenſions. | 

Some there are that are ſo little concerned for 
their Apparel, that their Care therein extends no 
further than juſt neceſſity. They matter not 
Decency, ſo that they may be defended againſt 
the Injuries of the Weather. Certainly, he that 
goes to dine with a Friend in Linen as foul as a 
Hackney Writer's, prefers the filling of his Sto- 
mach before the Satisfaction of his Friend, and 
comes in love to no body but his own Belly. 

I know there be thoſe who cry, T heir Fancy 
is the Faſhion ; ſtill the beſt Rule we can ob- 
ſerve for the Make of our Cloaths, is the Mode. 
To that it is, we muſt ſubmit all our own Fan- 

cy; 
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cy; obſerving 7 what is generally worn, and 


following their Faſhion without further Diſpute, 
This Mode hath likewiſe two Faults of Exceſs; 
the one is Singularity, and the other Profuſion; 
both one and the other making People contemp- 
tible. 

And indeed, if a Perſon, how modeſt or re- 
ſerved ſoever he be, will be obſtinate, and en- 
deavour to oppoſe the Torrent of the Faſhion, he 
muſt run the hazard of being followed by the 
Boys, and admir'd like a certain 1ri/þ Gentleman, 

who treads St. Fames's Park every Sunday. 

But to proportion our Cloaths to our Bodies, 
is a thing few People obſerve, and yet very eſ- 
ſential to our being neat and becoming; and in- 
deed without that, we do but make ourſelves ri- 
diculous. , 

As for inſtance, a Man with a Complexion as 
pale as a Virgin Lady's Chamber-pot, to wear 
a Perriwig as white as a double-refined Sugar- 
Loaf. 

It is not only the Decency and Aptitude of the 
Cloaths, which gives the Character of a Perſon, 
but his Servants, his Equipage, his Houſe, his 
Furniture, and his Table; all theſe ought to be 
modell'd and proportioned to his Quality; for 
they are all fo many Witneſſes, declaring the 
Wit or Weakneſs of their Maſter. 

Whoever will be at the pains to view the va- 
rious Scenes of low Life, in the enſuing Eaſter 
Holidays, may meet with Scores of People, eſ- 
pecially Women, of almoſt the loweſt Rank, 
that wear good and faſhionable Cloaths: Who 
coming to talk with them, you treat them more 
courteouſly and with greater Reſpect, than what 
they are conſcious they deſerve, they'll commonly 
be aſham'd of owning what they are; and often, 

x 2 . you 
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you may, if you are a little inquiſitive, diſcover 
in them a moſt anxious Care to conceal the Bu- 
ſineſs they follow, and the Places they live in. 
The Reaſon is plain; whilſt they receive thofe 
Civilities, that are not uſually paid them, 
and which they only think due to their Betters, 
they have the Satisfaction to imagine, that they 
appear what they would be, which to weak 
Minds 1s a Pleaſure almoſt as ſubſtantial as they 
could reap from the Accompliſhment of their 
Wiſhes, This golden Dream they are unwilling 
to be diſturbed in; and being ſure, that the 
Meanneſs of their Condition, if it is known, muſt 
ſink em very low in your Opinion, they hug 
themſelves in their Diſguiſe, and take all imagi- 
nable Precaution not to forfeit, by a uſeleſs Diſ- 
covery, the Eſteem which they flatter them- 
ſelves, that their good Cloaths have drawn from 

ou. 
; Neatneſs is commendable in Perſons of what 
Rank or Condition ſoever ; for if one's Cloaths 
be neat, and Linen clean; it matters not whether 
they be rich or magnificent: A Man may paſs 
muſter, and be reſpected enough, tho? his Title 
goes no higher than bare Mr. | 

With all theſe *tis convenient to keep one's 
Eyes, and particularly the Teeth waſht and 
clean, I have known the Ladies watch a Man 
in the Mouth, as careful as the moſt skilful Joc- 
key does a Horſe in Smithfield Market, to ſee 
whether he was deficient or not in this reſpect ; 
we ought likewiſe to cut our Nails conſtantly 
(tho? not to ſpend all our time upon them, as the 
Inns-of-Court Beaus do in the Coftee-Houſes) 
and to take ſuch Courſe in all things, as to give 
no Cauſe of Diſguſt to the People with whom we 
converſe. 
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Rules for Converſation. 


emptieſt Veſſels make the greateſt Note. This 
blervation, I own, is very often true, and on the 
other hand, it is often very falſe ; Talking much, 
or little, depends not on the intellectual Store- 
room being well or ill- furniſned, but upon the 
Dulneſs or Vivacity of our Conſtitutions, upon 
weak, or ſtrong Nerves, and upon good or bad 
Spirits. Nothing can be a greater Demonſtra- 
tion of this, than what is ſeen oftentimes among 
a Company of wrangling Stationers, at the Roſe 
or Queen's-Head Taverns. ; 

Some People think without Talking, and ſome 
talk without thinking. Some have ſcarce any 
Ideas to their Words, and ſome have ſcarce any 
Words for their Ideas, Both are faulty, and 
both ought to cure themſelves of their reſpective 
Imperfections; theſe by thinking leſs, and thoſe 
by thinking more; theſe by learning the Art of 
Talking, and thoſe by learning the Art of Think- 
ing. They who talk without diſtinct and regu- 
lar Thinking, let their Tongues ovt-run their 
Underſtandings. They who think without Talk- 
ing, care not to let their Tongues over-take 
them, 

Modeſty and Diffidence make us talk very little, 
and Conceit and Aſſurance a great deal, The for- 
mer Qualities, hinder us from ſaying ſo much as 
we ought upon an Argument, and the latter 
make us always talk a great deal more. 

They are often thought to have the better of 
an Argument, by the generality of the Hearers, 
who talk moſt upon it, For there are Hearers 

3 who 
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who have none, or very little Notion of the 
Thing diſcours'd upon, and who always imagine 
that he who talks the leaſt is the weaker Party; 
and that he who is the moſt confident in the De- 
tence of his Cauſe, is certainly the beſt Defender 
of it. A prudent Man ſhould, for this Reaſon, 
decline talking on a Subject, where moſt of the 
Company are not in ſome meaſure acquainted 
with it, unleſs he is ſure he is a Match for his Op- 
ponent, not only in Senſe and Reaſon, but, in two 
other material Things allo, Noiſe and Impu- 
dence. c 

An ingenious modeſt Man, ſhould always have 
a proper Second; a Parſon or a Lawyer would 
be the moſt convenient. It's no matter whether 
he underſtands much of the Subject in Debate, that 
is not neceſſary for his Province. He muſt be a 
proud, haughty, impudent Fellow, impatient 
of being contradicted, and incapable of being 
confuted. He mult always think himſelf right 
in every Thing, and be as loud and volu- 
ble as poſſible. He muſt laugh as heartily as a 
Barber at a Chriſtening, and be all along con- 
gratulating himſelf, upon his imaginary Tri- 
umphs. Let bur one very modeſt Man of good 
Senſe, have ſuch an one to ſtand by him, and 
there will be no doubt of a Victory, over half a 
hundred of the molt baſhful ſenſible Creatures in 
the World. | 

A Gentleman furniſh'd with Reading, can 
never be at a loſs to ſet on foot, and carry on 
a handſome Converſation; he is always well 
ſtock'd, and carrys his Proviſions about him; 
whereas others are forc'd to fetch Matter from the 
Kennel, or the Stable; and too often from a 
Bawdy-houſe ; their Diſcourſe is a compound of 


Smut and Raillery, enliven'd always with Foole- 
ries, 
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ries, and ſometimes ſeaſon'd with Oaths afid Blaſ- 
phemies : Nonſenſe, in fine, though not the moſt 
creditable, is the moſt innocent and leſs blam'd 
Ingredient. | - | 

Some have a ſtrong Impulſe to diſcover Secrets, 
either that they do know, or do not know; theſe 
are Traitors to Society, leaky Veſſels unfit for 
Uſe, who can contain nothing, Others will 
boaſt of Favours they may have found ; but far 
oftner, thoſe which they never receiv'd. Theſe 
loſe that Credit they would gain; by roo much 
endeavouring to ſecure it, and by proving too 


much, prove nothing, They who have the tin- 


kling of Rhymes in their Pericranium, generally 


turn out Repeaters, and will tune out their Poeti- 


cal Produftions, though it be to a Merchant on 
High-Change, or a Serjeant at Law, in his hurry 
from the Common-Pleas to the King's-Bencb ; 
whomſoever they meet, under what Circumſtance 
ſoever, muſt attend to the Harmony of their 
Numbers. | 

Yout Story-Tellers are ſtill another kind of 
Impertinents in Garrulity, and may be divided in- 
to two Sects; the firſt abound moſt in the flow 
of Words, to introduce their Story; the other 
lays not fo much Dependance on the flouriſhing 
Preamble, as on the Epiſodes and Digreſſions in 
the Narration: The one cannot tell a Jeſt till 
they have harangu'd an Hour to introduce it pro- 
py z the other, who are Old Dons of Threeſcore, 

ray into a waſte of Words, and are loſt in thoſe 
thouſand unneceſſary Circumftances which are 
the Follies of Age: This we ſee every Day in 
the Publick Coffee-Houſes, where a parcel of 
grave old Drones meet to tell Stories, and young 
ones come to hear them, 
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Age is not always the Standard of Senſe ; Ar- 
guments muſt be meaſur*d by Mood and Figure, 
and not by Beards; Grey Hairs and Reaſon go 
not always together; Age is not the Meaſure of 
Truth and Falſehoood. Threeſcore-and-Ten 
may be in the wrong, and Twenty-five in the 
right. 

Though it is prudent ſometimes to keep young 
Sparks aloof, yet the Elders muſt not appear 
ſtiff and ſtarch; Converſation muſt be eaſy, and 
Diſcourſe always modell'd to the Time and 
Company: for thoſe old Fops who preſs for Sub- 
miſſion upon the younger, with a ſtately Mien 
and reſerv'd Air, as ſuppoſing Age and Grey 
Hairs, give them a juſt Title to Reſpect, is tax- 
ing Converſation, and putting the Company un- 
der Contribution for deference and regard. It 
renders the Pretender cheap, and Society a Nu- 
ſance. In fine, we muſt never decline any juſt 
Condeſcenſion, and muſt rather ſtretch Com- 
plaifance to a Point, than to ſcrew up Gravity 
to Reſervedneſs or Importunity. 

Loud Laughing and Drollery are great Re- 
liefs at a Non-plus. I have often ſeen ſome in 
Converſation, when their Stock of Reaſon was 
laid out, extreme laviſh of ſuch Impertinences, 
and bear down all before 'em, by this Expe- 
dient. 

There are others that before they are well ſeat- 
ed to their Bottle, begin punning and quibbling, 
either with Words or the Holy Scriptures ; ſo that 
the Drawer mult be ſent all about the Pariſh to 
borrow a Bible or Dictionary, to determine a 
Diſpute, on which depends, perhaps, a drunken 
Wager, 

I would not preſcribe a to, Privation of the 


Office of the Tongue, but would ſtill indulge my 
| Rea- 
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Readers in as free an Exerciſe of their Talents 


of Locution, Prolocution, and Circumlocution, 
as they now enjoy. I would only inſiſt on one 
Form or Mode of Speech; and that is called 
Soliloguy, or Self- Talt. I think it improper to 
lay our Publick Orators under an abſolute 
Tax of Silence, but would enjoin them to make 
their ſeveral Harangues in their own Chambers 
only. Thus by frequent Converſation with em- 


* * ſelves, they might at laſt find out, that to ſpeak 


to themſelves, is in reality the beſt Method to 
learn to ſpeak to others. 

As it is a Token of Indiſcretion and Vanity, 
for one to enter boldly and without Ceremony, 
into a Room where People are in Diſcourſe 
(though he be of their Acquaintance) unleſs his 
Buſineſs be extraordinary; and he can ſteal in 
without diſturbing them: So it is the mark of 
Incogitancy or IIl- breeding, when a Stranger 


happens into a promiſcuous Company at a Tavern 


or Coffee - Houſe, for three or four to duck down 
their Heads, like a Jury in Conſultation at Bar, 
to whiſper his Name and Character. 

It is not civil in Converſation, to diſcourſe in 
a Language the reſt do not underſtand ; for 
which Reaſon raw Clergymen, petty School-maſ- 
ters, Apothecaries, and young Attorneys are ac- 
counted the worſt Company, becauſe they are 
perpetually throwing out Scraps of bad Latin. 

*Tis raſh, and favours of a hair-brain'd Hu- 
mour, for any one to ask another in the middle 
of a Story, what was the beginning : like a Block- 
head at Cards, to ask what's Trumps, when the 
Game 1s half over, | 

Nor is it decent when one is in the height of a 
Relation, for another to diſcover an Impatience, 
as though he was ready to burſt, to deliver him- 
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ſelf of a Contradiction, or of ſomething ta the 
ſame purpoſe; like a young Member of Parlia- 
ment on a Committee Night, when the Gallery's 
full of Ladies. 

In relating any Story, *tis ridiculous to ſay at 
almoſt every Word, /aid he, ſaid 1, ſaid ſpe, or 
you take me right ; or to ule any ſuch other trite 
filly Phraſes. 

Jo ſleep in Company is vaſtly unbecoming a a 


Perſon of Senſe and good Manners, and ought - 


never to be indulg'd, except when any one is tel- 
ling a long ridiculous Story. I knew a Gentle- 
man very much addicted to this Habit, and yet 
would never be brought to own, but that his 
Eyes were only clog'd, and he heard and under- 
{ſtood every Thing chat paſs'd; though the Man 
would out- ſnore a Checſemonger in an Anabapriſt 
Meeting houſe. The next time he was caught 
napping, ſome Ladies in Company beſmear'd his 
Face with a piece of burnt Cork, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that he look'd like a Meſſenger diſpatch'd 
from the Infernal Regions. He ſtill obſtinately 
perſiſted that he had not ſlept all the while up- 
on which one offer*d to bett him a Guinea of it, 
and that himſelf ſnould determine the Wager. 
The Money being ſtak'd, a Looking-Glaſs was 
call'd for; Wo Sleeper inſtantly ſneak*d out of 
the Houſe, admitting his Money to be loſt, but 
never came again into the Company. 

Reſervedneſs is by ſome eſteem'd a Vertue; 
but certainly it appears to me the Symptom of a 
ſullen and ſtupid Nature, and unwelcome to all 
Societies ; ; when a hearty communicative Man 
is uſeful and acceptable. 

Freedom hath its Latitude, and Diſcretion 
ſhould limit and allot its Degrees according to 
your own Kindneſs, and the Obligation 1 

Per- 
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Perſon. Nor is it Prudence to let a Man, at 
firſt ſight, perceive all that is within you ; there 
may be Diſcontent, Vice, or Infirmity at the 
bottom. 

To be over-bold and ruſhing into Diſcourſe 
before your Superiors, is as great an Error ag 
to interrupt them in it; and is to be enduredin 
none but Fellows, who have Votes and Intereſt 
in Country Corporatians, and are able to lend 
Money. 

Some Mens Judgments are as various as their 
Faces, and their Underſtandings ſeem no leſs 
bizar than their Humours. Some deny things, 
becauſe every one believes them ; they love Sin- 
gularity in Opinion, as well as in Modes, and will 
no more endure a Rival in Thinking, than in 
their Amours. Others are of a martial Com- 
plexion, they love to ſend their Brains upon 
Expeditions, and are temerarious enough to at- 
cack Demonſtration, They follow Truth, as Con- 
ſtables do Malefactors, to arreſt it; they idolize 
Wit, but are ignorant if its Definition; and fo, 
like Dray men, place it in claſhing and contra- 
dicting. 

- Others ſteer their Judgments by the Compaſs 
of Intereſt: One would think their Underſtand- 
ings had truck*d Natures with the Will, and that 
it had remov'd its Lodgings from the Head to 
the Heart. Whatever flatters theſe Mens Vani- 
ties, or pampers their Inclinations, is always 
true; but if it frowns upon their Paſſions, or 
checks their Liberty, it muſt be falſe. Hence it 
comes, that thoſe Truths, that even flaſu Con- 
viction, and captivate Reaſon, th very moment 
they are underſtood, oftentimes find Oppo!i!c1 
and are ſtigmatized with Fallacy, because 
Clear to be prov'd. | 
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A ſordid, rich, ill-bred Fellow, is ever cau- 
tious of converſing with a Man of Senſe and good 
Manners ; he is conſcious of his own Weakneſs, 
and muſt therefore herd with thoſe of his own 
ſize of Education, and relinquiſh the former, as 
; Whores do their Maids, for having too much 
„ Modeſty. | | 
& | There is nothing more pleaſing and inſtrucłive 
j than agreeable Converſation ; nor is there any 
; thing wanting more than ſome Regulations to 

make it ſo, Nothing is more offenſive to Com- 

pany, nor more deſtructve of ſociable Plea- 
fantry, than a poſitive Way of Contradiction; 
which ſome inure themſelves to, for no other 
reaſon than to make themſelves remarkable. To 
demonſtrate their happy Talent at Diſputation, 
ſome of theſe univer/al Ovponents will controvert 
the moſt known Truths, or defend the moſt ab- 
ſurd Faſbods; they will take either fide of the 
Queſtion it is equal to them, ſo they do but di- 
ule. 
6 There is another Set of People equally imper- 
tinent, tho they would ſeem more modeſt ; they 
will not contradict you, but with an unmannerly 
Scepticiſm doubt every thing you ſay, and put yu 
upon proving the Truth of it. 

There are ſome Fellows, with no more Senſe 
than is requiſite to keep a Cofee-Houſe, or a 
Coal MM barf, affect the Characters of Men of 
Wit; and though the Rogues can ſcarce read 
three Lines without ſpelling, or write their Names 
intelligibly, have the Confidence to ſet up for 
Criticks. They are perpetually running into 
Diſputes with the Fair Sex, and among their 
own never open their Mouths : they are dull 
with the Aﬀectation of being wilty, and fooli/h 
under the appearance of being wiſe; in pid, 
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where they endeavour to ine; and diſagreeable, 
where they endeavour to pleaſe. 

There are others, who have but juſt Latin 
enough to read an Elegy in Ovid, that are per- 
petually praiſing the majeſtick Beauty of Virgil, 
and happy Boldneſs of Horace, tho? they cannot 


conſtrue a Page in either. Theſe have all the 


Exiravagance of Men of Fire, but not the Beauty; 

the Hurry, but not the Strength of his Imagina- 

tion. They are ſprightly without Vit; and ig- 

norant, not through want of, but the Pretence 

to Learning, which makes them go out of their 
th. 

The Man of Senſe and Education never exults 
more in his Pride than when he hides it with the 

reateft Dexterity 3 and in feaſting on the Ap- 
plauſe, which he 1s ſure all good Judges will 
pay to his Behaviour, he enjoys a Pleaſure alto- 
gether unknown to the ſhort-ſighted Subalterns 
of the Guards, or the ſimple City Common-Coun- 
cil Men, that ſhew their Haughtineſs glaringly 
in their Countenances, and neither pull off their 
Hats, nor deign to ſpeak to an Interior. 

A Man may carefully avoid every thing that, 
in the Eye of the World, is eſteem'd to be the 
Reſult of Pride, without mortifying himſelf, or 
making the leaſt Conqueſt of his Paſſion. It is 
poſſible, that he only ſacrifices the inſipid, out- 


ward Part of his Pride, which none but ſilly, 


ignorant People take delight in, to that Part we 
all feel within. 

It is intolerable to hear mean Tradeſmen, and 
Gentlemens Valets, cry out every now and then, 
ton my Honour. The Phraſe ſounds ſweetly 
from the Lips of a pretty young Virgin ; and 
eſpecially, if ſhe be a Girl of any Condition. 


The 
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The modern modiſh Phraſes, as i Liſe ; in 
any Shape; it's tip top; the moſt humane, &c. 
ſeem to decline apace, and are at preſent only in 
vogue about Mapping and Redriſſe, among Sea- 
Captains Ladies and Eaſt- India Mates Wives. 

Among one Set of Men, there is only Mad- 

man enough in their Compoſition, to make them 
moroſe, ſullen, and invariably dull; they de- 
teſt nothing ſo much as Wit, and look on Learn- 
ing, becauſe beyond their Comprehenſion, as a 
uſeleſs inſignificant thing. In this Claſs, I chiefly 
rank your Wholeſale Dealers, Money Scriveners, 
and old ſurly Poſſeſſors of South-Sea Bonds; theſe 
generally think, he has the moſt Mit who gets 
the moſt Money; they are great Admirers of 
Uſurers, Diſcounters, and Brokers ; but if you 
ſhould mention a Man as being eminent for Lite- 
rature, they immediately cry out, But, what is 
he worth ? 

There are a Set of inſolent Wretches who ſet 
up for aſſociating themſelves only to Men of 
Worth, as they call them, they had this or that 
from a Man of Worth ; a Story muſt be true, be- 
cauſe it came from the Mouth of a Man of Worth; 
they are acquainted with ſuch and ſuch Men of 
Worth; an honeſt modeſt Man cannot be ad- 
mitted into their Company, without the Cha- 
rater of a Man of Worth, I have known ſome 
of theſe worthleſs Creatures, that, after a long 
courſe of Pride, Wickedneſs, and Extravagance, 
when the Devil has tapp'd them on the Shoulder 
ſaying, Friend, thou muſt come along with me, 
they have not gone off worth the Charge of a 
Paſſing-Bell, to toll them to his Territories. 

Though all Crimes have a Flavour of Pride, 
yet Detraction has a greater Doſe of this bad 
Humour than ordinary. It's the chief _ 

dient 
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dient of this outragious Vice; it diſcompoſes the 
Stomach, and then immediately gives the Heart- 
burning; and then the Tongue, which is its In- 
dex, falls into Diſorders. A Man ſmitten, like 
young Narciſſus, with his own Excellencies, looks 
down from the Pinnacle of his ſoaring Conceit on 
other Mortals, as Vaſſals, he fancies Praiſe is an 
Inheritance entail'd on his Merit; that either to 
reſpect, or honour another, is to invade his Pro- 


| Þerty, and to ſet againſt him an uſurping Com- 


petitor. Hence he runs in queſt of a Foil, to 
make his own Perfections appear more gaudy, 
and ſparkle with more Eclat. Now, what can 
give a more charming Turn to his ſuppos'd Ta- 
lent, than his Rival's Folly ? Hence he rallies 
up in a Body all the Auxiliary Forces of Anger 
and Revenge ; he takes the Field, and marodes 
upon his Fame; he difſifts the poor Creature's 
Acttons, and expoſes the whole Anatomy of his 
private Trangreſſions to the View and Cenſure 
of the Publick; For he wiſely fancies, that the 
Fabrick of his Vanity will ſtand unmoveable on 
the Ruins of a Rival's Reputation, Did the 
Breaſts of the proud and haughty-minded Men 
lie open to the ſight, could we rifle all the ab- 
ſtruſe and dark Receſſes of their Hearts, what 
Sallies of Joy ſhould we diſcover at the moſt in- 
nocent Overſights of a Competitor? And then 
whoever crows within as the Misfortune will pro- 
claim it at the firſt Occaſion : For Joy, like 
Grief, is a ſtifling Humour, unleſs it throws off 

the p 
Beſides a Man, that envies others, is always 
paid in the ſame Coin; his Honour will be as 
roughly handled; when one conteſts with Mul- 
titudes, he ſtands on the lower Ground, and fights 
at a Diſadvantage. This is che envious Man's 
Caſe: 
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Caſe, For he can't but know that diſingenuous 
Deſcants on others Actions, will reach the Ears 
of the offended Perſons. Defaming Reports 
have a miraculous Sympathy with thoſe that 
diſtance of Place is not able to dead the Echo ; 
they re- bound from Tongue to Tongue, are toſs'd 
trom Hand to Hand, *till they come to the 
knowledge of the Injured, and generally like 
Snow- balls encreaſe in the Journey. hat a 
grating Noiſe will they then make in the Ears of 
the defamed Perſon? Will not he think of Repri- 
ſals? Will he not treat your Honour, with as 
little regard as you have his? 

It's both mean and unchriſtian, like Flies, to 
hover about our Neighbour's Sores, Put a Cen- 
tinel over your Tongue; it's a ſlippery Member; 
Nature has fram'd it for Motion, and Malice has 
fitted it for any Miſchief; a Child can ſet it a 
running, but all the Force of Reaſon, all the 
Checks of Conſcience, are not able to ſtop it in 
its Career. | 

But above all Things be cautious and tender 
of Ladies Reputations: A Woman's Honour, 
like her Sex, is ſoft complexion'd; the very 
Breath ſullies its Luſtre, and a Touch daſhes it in 
pieces. Wounds made by the Tongue, (like 
the biting of Crocodiles) are above the healing 
Vertue of Balſam, and the Skill of Surgery, 

It is mighty irkſome to bear with the Imperti- 
nence of ill-bred People at low Clubs, where all 
Tongues claſh together with loud Laughter, not 
to be equalPd but by a Company of Frenchmen, 
over an Amſterdam Gazette, at S$[—ghter's Cof- 
fee-houſe: At one End of the Table, perhaps, 
the Poor's Rate is ſettling, while at the other a 
large Building is going forward; ſome are very 
buſy in making Shoes and Perriwigs; and others 

as 
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as attentive in promoting Projects for Peace or 
War, &c. in ſhort, the whole Company is divi- 
ded into ſo many ſeveral Cabals, that they fit 


like Train'd Band-Men at a Captain's Feaſt, 


where 5 or 6 are appointed to a Bottle, 

It is yet more intolerable, for one Perſon to 
preſume to Harangue or Preach to a Company 
a whole Night, without any regular Call or Or- 
dination to the Office: When any one guilty of 
this great Rudeneſs refuſes to pay the whole 
Reckoning, I think it but reaſonable, that thoſe 
who indufted him into the Company, ſhould (by 
a Vote) be oblig'd to do it for him. 

There is a much worſe Behaviour in common 


Converſation than this: Which is, when the 


Hands are aſſiſting to the Tongue in every Diſ- 
courſe; I have known ſome People ſo unmerci- 
fully maul'd on their Arms and Breaſts, that 
they have not been able to ſtir themſelves for a 


Week. 


People of weak Lungs and tender Conſtitu- 
tions, ſhould carefully avoid fitting within the 
reach of theſe Orators. It would be but pru- 
dent, and I belicve legal, that when a Gentle- 
man endu'd with this Habit, begins to hold forth 
for his Right and Lef!, inſtantly to call for the 
Waiters to come in, and bind his Hands over 10 


the Peace, with ſome proper faſtening. 


A noted Lyar isa moſt deſpicable Creature,and 
much more ſo, if he be affficted with too great 
a Verboſity, and a bad Memory: I have ſcen 
ſome Perſons of tolerable Senſe, fo given up to 
this Habit, that when they have run themſelves 
beyond all poſſibility of a Retreat, and the Con- 
viction has been made by their own Lips, appear 
in as much Confuſion, as a buſy Undertaker of 
Funerals, on his own Death-bed, 

E 2 Lying, 
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Lying, indeed, is crept into every Part ea 
Converſation, from the meaneſt to the higheſt ; in 
ſhorc it is grown ſo common, that I much — 
der the Clergy and Quality don't leave it off, be- 
cauſe it is praCtis*d by every Shop- Keeper. 

But Habits once gotten into Uſe are very rare- 
ly abated, however ridiculous they are; and the 
Age is come to ſuch a Degree of obſtinate Folly, 
that nothing is too ridiculous for them, if they 

leaſe but to make a Cuſtom of it. 

It is highly diſobliging for a Perſon with an 
ill-ſcented Breath to converſe, ſo as to ſet his 
Wind full in the Teeth of his Companions ; eſ- 
pecially when it ſtinks as bad as a Country 
Sheriff's, at the latter End of the Aſſizes. 

An Iriſh Gentleman was once askid to go ſee 
the Corp/e of a deceas'd Country man; but the 
Man with great Modeſty refus'd it, becauſe he 


. faid, he remember'd him to have had a moſt ter- 


rible ſinking Breath, even when Living. 

As it is ungenteel to boaſt of our Birth, Worth, 
Sc. ſo it is no leſs childiſh to ſpend Rhetorick 
on our own Performances; and is no ſmall Argu- 
ment of Indiſcretion, in a Perſon that would be 
thought otherwiſe, ro magnify or talk much of 
his Wife, his Children or Relations in Com- 
pany. This betrays an Ignorance in a Man's 
Behaviour, and fuch Diſcourſe ſeldom pleaſes any 
but themſelves, though they may be ſpoken of 
upon Occaſion, if it be done pertinently, and 
without extravagant Commendation, 

All Mankind, from the higheſt to the loweſt, 
ſeem to be running into the new Method of Pur- 
FING their fine Paris, Performances, and nota- 
ble Atchievements in News-Papers, a Practice al- 
together unknown to our Anceſtors. Theſe are 
what the Printers call, paid for Paragraphs, and 

In 
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think themſelves no more accountable for, than 
the Dean and Chapter of Weſtminſter, are for all 
that heap of Fable and Fuſtian, hanging on 
the Walls of their Abbey. This by Perſons of 
Senſe, is deem'd the meaneſt of all Meanneſſes. 

Keep your Rank among the Great Ones, and 
diſdain not to ſtoop to the Peaſant, when Cha- 
rity commands. Hate Flattery as a Plague, 
Hypocriſy as Poiſon, and a baſe Complaiſance 
as a meer Apery. Speak ill of no-body, praiſe 
ſeldom, but never yourlclf. 

Great care is to be had likewiſe of ſpeaking 
imperiouſly, or uſing any Words of Command 
towards the Perſon to whom we are ſpeaking ; 
we are rather to accuſtom ourſelves, to a way of 
Circumlocution, by varying the Phraſe in ſome 
other inde finite manner. 

Io ſtand bowing and cringing at almoſt ev'ry 
Word to a Perſon of Quality, argues a great 
Meanneſs of Converſation, a Token of keeping 
very low Company, and is a Behaviour only fit- 
ting for a Horſe-Courſer, or a Haberdaſher of 
Hats, when he's dealing with a Gentleman. 

If one be oblig'd to compliment any Perſon, 
he muſt do it as conciſe as is poſſible, and return 
his Anſwers rather. in Congees, than (like a 
| Nobleman's Chaplain) in prolix Diſcourſe, 

In all our Converſe we are carefully to refrain 
Swearing, it being a Vice into which many Peo- 
ple fall by an Ill Habit; ſuppoſing it vainly an 
Elegance, and great Ornament to their Diſ- 
courſe ; and when we forbid Swearing, we intend 
to exclude all little and trifling Oaths with the 
reſt, becauſe the Vice bears too great a Connec- 
tion with Lying; for I never regard a Man's 
Word a whit the more, for his Converſation be- 
ing upon Oath : When one ſwears before a Man 
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of . (unleſs he be of the Army) he may 
be juſtly pronounced a Puppy. 

On the contrary, we ought to be plain and 
modeſt in our Diſcourſe, ſo as he may ke Notice 
of our Retention, and the Reſpect we would per- 
ſuade him we have for his Perſon. 

It is highly baſe and ungenerous, when a Per- 
ſon of Fortune and Figure admits a decay'd 
Gentleman of a good Family, or a poor Scho- 
lar to his Table in forma pauperis, to play up- 
on him all the time he is eating, as on a Muſical 
Inſtrument. Some are born to no other Eſtate 
than that of their Brethren's Charity, that they 
may practiſe Patience; and others ro Abundance, 
that they may exerciſe. Charity: ſo that the 
Vertue of theſe ſtand indebted to the Miſery of 
thoſe ; and the Giver is no leſs oblig'd than the 
Receiver, | 


Demeanor at Church. 


T our Entrance into the Church, at leaſt 

the Quite or Body of it, we are oblig'd to 

make a profound Reverence, and compoſing 

ourſelves with as much Modeſty as may be, pals 

on to our Seats, without ſimpering at any Ac- 

quaintance, or looking /cornfully on any poor 
Creatures, in our way, 

A Woman, let her be of what Rank or Dig- 
nity ſoever, is to take Notice, that it is not only 
Vanity, but inexcuſable Arrogance, to cauſe 
herſelf to be led, or her Train to be borne in the 
Church, where God himſelf is more particular- 
ly, and more effectually preſent. 

A truly polite Divine, who means to riſe in 


the World, and not always continue a Ruſb- 


Light 
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Light in the Church, muſt prudently avoid fuch 
Doctrines, as may make People of Quality's 
Seats uneaſy to them; he mult not preach up 
Vertue, not only as an Ornament to them, bur a 


ſtrict Obligation; for this would be to lampoon 


and expoſe his Betters. Tis true, he may have 


Scripture for his Warrant; vut ſtill it would be 
flying in the Face of Great People, and be 
deem'd an unpardonable piece of Rudeneſs and 
Il Manners. 

Our Saviour indeed, pinches a «little upon 
Grandeur and Title, and ſeems to value more a 
Dairy-Maid with Vertue, than a Dutcheſs with- 
OUT eit. 

Petty-Simony ought not to be practiſed pub- 
lickly by Pew-keepers, in Parochial Churches or 
Chapels, by putting a Twelve-penny Counte- 
nance on a Perſon they have oblig'd with a Seat, 
Nor ought another to fand like a Felon at 
his Tryal, all Divine Service, on Suſpicion of his 
having no Silver in his Pocket. 

The Door-keepers or Dog-Lickers, ought to 
take eſpecial care, and particularly in the Win- 
ter · Seaſon, when any of their /oving Maſters are 
compoſing themſelves, to prevent the Winds pe- 
netrating their Pores ; becauſe ſuch Negle&s 
have been attended with very bad Conſequences, 
and oblig'd ſome to repoſe themſelves at Home 
on their Couches, rather than in their Pariſh- 
Churches. | 

OcLinc-Fans, as well as Novels, Plays, and 
Poems, Bound and Gilt in the Form and Man- 
ner of Common-Prayer-Books, the uſe of them, 
in any Church, or Chapel in England, and Wales, 
and Town of Berwick upon Twecd, I think 
ought to be reſtrained, under ſevere Penalties. 

Peni- 
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Penitehts playing with their F oreheads, to dif- 
play their Brillian!s; pulling out Walcbes and 
Snuff- Boxes in time of Divine Service, 1s in my 
Opinion, making the Houſe of God, look ra- 
ther like an Auclion- Room, than a Place of Reli- 
gious Worſhip. 

How commendable it is to peep into a Church, 
where, after carefully ſurveying the Wenches, to 
walk out again, like an Officer of the Board of 
Works, when he has taken his Draught; I muſt 
ſubmit to the Conſideration of ſuch, who are 
moſt guilty of this Practice. 

People, particularly Women, ſhould be ex- 
tremely cautious, of prying too narrowly, into 
the rich Silks, Laces, and other gaudy Trappings, 
that lie proſtrate before the Throne of Grace, el- 
pecially at the Morning-Service ; becauſe it is 
apt to give the Heart-burn, and hurt the Appe- 
tite betore Dinner, 

Though Perſons, even of the meaneſt Rank, 
ſhould avoid appearing at Church, as Rovgh and 
Dirty, as a Tide- Walter Juſt come off his Duty; 
or an All-Night-Rake in Covent-Garden Mar- 
ket on a Summer Morning. 

NaePiNG in time of Divine Service, in the 
Face of a whole Pariſh, is truly very decent, 
and becoming a Devotee : This, with a Witneſs, 
is ſtraying like loſt Sheep, from the reſt of the 
Congregation. 

And pray what kind of Humble voice can that 
Man pretend to accompany the Curate with, 
who is as hoatſe as a — with a Cold? And 
coughs throughout the Service, as bad as a No- 
bleman's Phtiſicky Porter, after a Gallon of 
Strong Beer to his Breakfaſt, 

Tis a pretty Sight to behold a Lady with her 
Eyes liſted up to the Lord, with her real Com- 

Plexions 
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plexion Incognito, and her Charms retir'd over 
the Meridian of Fifty; yet the Decays of Nature; 
ſo buoy'd up by Art, in a Comely Varniſh, over 
thoſe Breaches Time has made, that her Cheeks 
wear June, and her Hair December. | 

When a Thorough-Town-bred Lady is ſo 
weak, as to ſuffer herſelf to be decoy'd into a 
Church, by the Fame of ſome celebrated Beau- 
Preacher; (though to be ſure the mean poſture 
of Kneeling, and alſo of making the Reſponſes, 
ought to be diſpens'd with in a 9 of great 
Quality ;) yet ic will be but prudent in her, to 
be careful of caſting a diſdainful Countenance 
towards the Altar, and on the lefler fort of the 
Congregation, h | 

Docs, notwithſtanding their keeping Coaches, 


and Livery-Servants z and ſtill whether they be 


natural born Subjects, or Aliens, I can by no 
means think them proper Members, ro com- 
poſe any Part of a Congregation of Chriſtian 
Proteſtants: I know I ſhall be ſeverely cenſur'd, 
for this unpolite, and uncharitable Sentiment, 
by the Ladies, 

I know ſome have lamented it as a great Miſ- 
fortune to the Church of England, that Farinel- 
lo, and Sene/ino, were not educated in Proteſtant 
Principles? What Father or Martyr could have 
boaſted of ſuch a ſhare of Proſelytes of the Fe- 
minine Gender ? What crouded Audiences ſhould 
we not then have ſeen in our Eccleſiaſtical Thea- 
tres? Hoping to have heard the Pſalms of David, 
ſet to Italian Muſick, and chaunted out by thoſe 
harmonious Choriſters. 5 

Sunday is a Day of Reſt, and ſo Ladies ſtand 
religiouſly to its Primitive Inſtitution, i. e. they 
conſecrate one part of it to Sleep and Repoſe, 
and the other to it's a Day of Va 
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(34) 
tion too, and by Conſequence the moſt proper 
Scaſon for Phyſick. 

Nor, indeed, do I ſee of what avail it is, to 
a great many of our conſtant Church-going Ma- 
dams; maugre all their Affectations, as the 
huge gilt Bible and Prayer-Book, borne in Pomp 
through the Streets, and the Peter's Pence di- 
ſtributed ſo plentifully at the Church-Door ; 
when in the very height of all their exterior 
Shews of Piety and Devotion, an ingenious Eye 
may readily perceive, their Minds to be more on 
their Mercers, and Milliners, than their Maker. 

Neither is it a difficult matter to ſee plainly 
enough in a City Congregation, when a Man of 
Money, is meditating on the Critical Seaſons for 
Stock, more than on his crucified Saviorr, 

It is not courteous in Pariſh-Officers, ts put a 
2 Aſpect on the Preacher, towards the 
End of his Sermon; becauſe it 1s ungenerous, 
and unchriſtian, that the reſt of the Pariſhioners 
ſhould ſuffer in the Abridgment of a good Di/- 
courſe, for the keenneſs of their Appelites. 


Rules to be obſerv'd at Pla y, in Private 
Families. 


F it happens when we dine with a Friend, he 
ſhould afterwards ask us to tumble a Pack of 
Cards, for an Hour or two; we'muſt not be too 
peremptory in denying it, and pretend Ten 
Thouſand Buſineſſes, and afterwards (as has been 
commonly ſeen) not care to leave off till next 
Morning. Nor muſt we by any means ſhew 
any Hear, Paſſion, or Impatience to win, like 
a Maſter Peruke-maker, when he is playing at 
Cribbidge with his Journey men: they o_ 
2 di- 
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Indications of a very mean Spirit and ſlender E- 
ducation. On the other Hand, we ought not to 
be remiſs and negligent in our Play, nor ſuffer 
ourſelves to loſe, as a generous Nobleman may do 
at G-orge's Chocolate- Houſe, in compliance to 
the Neceſſities of a decay*d 'Baronet ;* or to give 
the Party we are playing with, a ſuſpicion we 
want to make a Loan upon him : Nor is it decent 
to uſe any mean Quirks or Bye, Words in your 
Game, ; 

If any difference ariſes, we are not to be obſti- 
nate, but muſt ſubmit to Judgment; if any 
Trick or foul Play be offer'd, we are not to be 
preſently at top on the Houſe for it, like a Yelch 
Footman, on being told he's no Gentleman; but 
offer what we have to ſay, and prove it as well, 
and as readily as we can. 

Giggling and talking to any Stander-by, with 
other unneceſſary Interruptions, ſhould be avoid- 
ed, as being only fitting for a Company of Goſ- 


ſiping Couſins, and ſuch like, at Mik in the 


Chri/tmas- Holidays. 

We muſt not demand the Stakes we win, with 
the Eagerneſs a hungry Barriſter does his Fee of 
a neceſſitated Attorney, when he gives him a 
Brief; and if any one has forgot or fail*d to put 
in, we are not rudely to call out, like the Miſ- 
treſs of a Mutton Chop-houſe, when a Cuſto- 
mer's going away, Has the Gentleman paid? but 
tell them modeſtly, I won the laſt State; ſome- 
body has forgot it, and I have not all I did win. 

When one loſes, he is always to pay before it 
be demanded ; it being a Mark of Groerality 
and Nobleneſs of Spirit, to pay what one loſes 
frankly, and without Words or Compunction. 

If the Perſon we play with is a particular 


Friend, and he appears over-concern'd at the loſs 
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of his Money, the Winner is not to give over, 
till the Loſer thinks fit to leave off, or has re- 
cover'd himſelf; not that he is oblig'd to con- 
tinue playing, till a Voyage might be made to 
and from the Cape of Good Hope; as I have ſeen 
ſome Loſers require. 

It is not decent for a Wife to look over her 
Husband when he is loſing, unleſs ſhe be a Wo- 
man of ſuch Senſe and Breeding, as to diſcover 
no Symptoms of Uneaſineſs towards the Winner, 

If a Perſon be paſſionate at Play, we muſt 
he cautious of provoking him, but, mind our 
(Game, and not concern ourſelves at his Words, 
eſpecially if it be a Lady ; in that Caſe *tis bur 
prudence to take all in good Part, and not tranſ- 
greſs the Serenity of our Minds, or the Reſpect 
due to a Gentlewoman. = 
It is an impertinent, and filly Curioſity in a 
Stander-by, to go round the Company, viewing 
the Cards, and ruder ſtill to drop any invidious 
Hints of any one's Hand. 

The Loſer is not entitled to ſpeak any thing 
unbecoming the Rules of Decency and Good 
Manners. : 

To conclude, indeed it is beſt not to play at 
all, or at leaſt not to love it, nor play deep; 
yet none ought to be ſo moroſe, as to deny gra- 
tifying a Lady or a Friend, within a moderate 
compaſs. Then Equanimity in play, ſhrws an 
admirable Temper of Mind, that is fit for any 
thing ; but on the contrary, he that inſults upon 
Succeſs or frets upon Loſs, is always of a paſſio- 
nate and uneven Diſpoſition, and this, as ſoon as 
any thing, diſcovers the real Bent and natural 
Temper of any Man. 

I had like to have forgot to admoniſh Perſons 
of Figure, who encourage Play at their Houſes, 
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to be guilty of ſo much Meanneſs, as to go 
Snacks with their Servants in any Gratuities al- 
low'd them by the Company. 


General Rules for a genteel and prudent 
Behaviour, on moſt Occaſions ; whereby 
many Foibles, and Impertinences which 
expoſe People to Contempt and Ridicule, 
may be avoided, 


F a Perſon begs a Favour of a Friend, tire not 
his Patience with tedious Put-offs, nor torture 


him between Hope and Fear; put him out of 


Pain as ſoon as you can, and let him know what 
he has to truſt to. When Fortune is unkind, it's a 
Satisfaction to know how far ſhe can affront us, 
and a Man is in ſome reſpect happy, who ſees 
the laſt Extent of his Miſery. 

Let your Actions keep touch with yaur Pro- 
miſes, and your Heart and Tongue ſpeak the 
ſame Language; to proffer a Gentleman Aſſiſt- 
ance, and not intend it, is baſe; and to;delign a 
Favour that lies out of your reach, is fooliſh. 

Fancy is never long-lived; a Word, a Look, 
a Surmiſe nips off the moſt favourable Impreſ- 
ſion, and turns the moſt charming Object into a 
Monſter; hence it comes, that Men run from 
Dotage to Diſguſt in an Inſtant, and are as un- 
able to give a tolerable Account of their Love, 
as of their Averſion. 

It is a moſt impudent Cuſtom, to ſtare a plain 
honeſt Tradeſman out of Countenance, when his 
Buſineſs, or any other Avocation brings him in- 
to a Coffee-Room, among a heap of fine Fel- 
lows. The Gentlemen of the Cockade, I have 
obſerv'd the moſt guilty of this Breach of . 
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Manners z though I could never learn, what pri- 
vilege a red Waiſtcoat, with three or four Oun- 
ces of Lace upon it, gives a Man to behave with 
Inſolence to an inoffenſive Perſon, 

People that take pains to peep a little ſtrictly 
into Human Nature, may oftentimes perceive 
more Arrogance and Preſumption, under half a 
Yard of Six-penny Black Ribband, than under a 
Star and Garter, enrich'd with Diamonds of 
immenſe Value. 

Nothing can be more indecent, when a beau— 
tiful Creature is paſſing the Street, than for an 
old libidinous Fellow to purſue her almoſt out 
of Sight with a leacherous Look, when he is 

erccived by Numbers of People, whom he 
talſely imagines take no Notice of him, 

In like manner we catch a Perſon, frequent] 
talking to himlelt, and expoſtulating with his 
Hands as he walks along : If the Party be too 
well habited, to be taken for a Poet; it is then 
generally concluded he is ſome diſappointed At- 
tendant on a Great Miniſter, or a Tradeſman 
compoſing a dunning Speech, he is going to de- 
liver toa long-winded Pay-maſter. 

It is not becoming to break out into violent 
loud Laughter upon any Occaſion whatever, and 
worſe to laugh always, without any Occaſion, 
like a Country Milk-Maid. 

If a Perſon for whom we bear any common 
Reſpect heſitates in his Diſcourſe, ro conſider 
what he has to ſay, or to rub up his Memory ; 
tis rude to cut him quite off, or interrupt him, 
though in his Aſſiſtance: as, if he were ſaying, 
he wanted a, a, a, it would be unhandſome for 
one officiouſly to anticipate him and cry a 
Fhore, but rather to attend until he be = 
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l: 
i- In the ſame manner, it is not genteel to rec- | 
n- tify a Superior, though he be in a Miſtake, be- } 
th cauſe it would look like a kind of Contradiction; J 
we are oblig'd in Civility to attend till he recollects 1 
ly himſelf, or gives us Occaſion to undeceive him; 0 
ve and then we are to do it without any Reflection. if 
a Caution muſt be had likewiſe of ſpeaking any {0 
a thing that may perplex or trouble any one; or 10 
of remembring or reviving any Affair, that is not + 
to the Advantage of the Perſon to whom they 1 
1- ſpeak : as for Inſtance, to talk of Cuckoldom to a 1. 
in Man who has a notorious lewd Wie; or railing 4 
at a Diſcourſe of Breaking, before a Perſon who has MH 
18 been a Bantruſti. 11 
1C If People have a Faculty of Singing, or play- i 
ing upon the Muſick, or a Knack of any other 0 
y pretty Amuſement, they mult take care not to 1 
is publiſh themſelves in a ſtrange Company, but | 
0 wait with Patience till their Qualifications are | 
- FR diſcover'd, \ 
t- We muſt confeſs that Maxim of Cicero's to be | 
n very true, Sine verecundia nibil rectum eſſe poteſt, 
9 &c. That without Modeſty nothing can be laud- 
able; without Modeſty nothing can be Civil. 
It To be Modeſt and Civil is not to be puſillani- 
d mous or poor-ſpirited, nor depreſſes nor obſcures 
ly ſuch as do uſe it; but being a Reſtraint to that 
Audacity and Shameleſſneſs, which rerders us 
n unacceptable to all Perſons of Diſcretion. 
Jy Civility ought to be frank and natural, without 
; any Superſtition z and hence it is that having per- 
„ form'd our Fotmalities, and paid thoſe Reſpects 
„ a Perſon of Eminence might in Reaſon expect; 
E ; we are not afterwards to ſhew any Awe, or Ti- 
a morouſneſs before him, but ſpeak freely and in- 


genuouſly to him; for that Diffidence or Awe is 
* many q 
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many times troubleſome, even to the Perſon we 


diſcourſe with, and implies but a low Educa- 
t10Nn, 
For when out of too much Fear or Curioſity, 


we are ſcrupulous of every thing, making our- 


ſelves Slaves to Ceremony, and by an immode- 
rate deſire of being exact, become ridiculous to 
every body: 

When we exceed in our Civilities, heaping 
our impertinent Diſcourſe on the Perſon we 
would court, and admiring him in every thing; 
this is no other than Flattery, which is thrown 
out as a Lure to bring him down to ſome De- 
ſign: as the noted Counſellor in the Temple, you 
muſt pretend to be in Raptures with his Punch- 
Bowl to engage him to fill it; and to vaſtly 
commend his China Cups, if you have a mind 
for a Diſh of Rice Tea in a Morning. 

A baſhful Man is not his own Maſter, nor 
uſes his own Judgment, bur is over-aw'd by the 
Boldneſs of others, and they that are Impudent 
have an abſolute Power over him. 

*Tis an evil Guardian to Youth, betraying it 
contrary to it's own Deſire and Inclination to the 
worſt of Men, who hurry them to Ill Actions 
and Places, How many Men have loſt their 
Eſtates, Honours, and Lives, becauſe they are 
aſham'd to diſtruſt, A Man invites you to Mo- 
ther Hayu— 4's or Peggy Yatei's, to Whore 
and Drink with him, to be bound for him; to 
ſhake off a cool Hundred; next to his L—d- 
ſhips, and, perhaps, there betrays you to 
ſome Sharper. This fooliſh Modeſty is, indeed, 
to be parted with. 

Begin betimes to break this Fault, and iri 
ſmall Matters aſſert your own Liberty, deny to 
debauch, deny to lend Money, or admire 2 
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Fool and Coxcomb, whom the Vogue of a ſilly 
Town commends. | 

Diſcover not the Secrets of a Friend, it argues 
a rotten Heart and a ſhallow Underſtanding ; he 
that is not conſtant in preſerving what is com- 
mitted to him, cannot be a Friend. 

Say not to a Man (that you have not more 
than common Aſſurance of, to be your Boſom 
Friend) that you haye a Secret, but dare not tell 
it, Neither preſs a Man vehemently to conceal 
what you have imparted to him; it implies you 
ſuſpect what you have done, and diſtruſt his 
Prudence, 

He that would be really valued in the Place 
where he lives, mult be careful to perform all 
Acts of Juſtice in his Dealing, and above all 
things let his Word be as punctual as his Bond, 
and as Sacred even in the ſmalleſt Matters. 
Pawn-Brokers,and Bagnio-Keepers, with others of 
ſuſpicious Characters, are ever ſtrict Obſervers of 
this Maxim in their own Neighbourhoods. 

The Vice and Debauchery of another, ſhould 
never be the Subject of publick Talk; not of 
your Friend, becauſe you love him ; nor of your 
Enemy, becauſe he is fo ; for this will be conſtru- 
ed Hatred to the one, and Partiality to the o- 
ther. | 

Every Man's Fault ſhould be every Man's 
Secret; for he that divulges it, is a Scandal to 
them that hear him. 

A moſt remarkable piece of Rudeneſs, I ob- 
ſerve, is practiſed with Impunity in all our pub- 
lick Coffee-Houſes: Here a clod-pated Fel- 
low gets Poſſeſſion of a News-Paper, which un- 
der the Protection of a Phtiſicky Cough, and a 
Pair of Spectacles, he keeps in his Hands, al- 
moſt as long as a 7ork/hire Attorney does his 
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Clients Money; his heavy Scull moving over the 
Articles, with the ſame Velocity the Sun does 
over a Dial, while the Patience of the other 
Cuſtomers is tir'd quite out, and who are wait- 
ing about him, like a Headborough and his 
Aſſiſtants round a Country Juſtice of Peace, 
when he's reading a Poor's Paſs; till at length 
he vouchſafes to lay down his Pipe and the Pa- 
per, though with the ſame Reluctancy, as a Mi- 
ſerly Truſtee does his Ward's Portion, or a Pre- 
late a fat Commendarp. | 

Another great Indecorum is a Perſon's making 
a ſort of a Monopoly of all the Papers exhibited 
on the Table, and keeping every one elſe empty- 
handed, while he's filling his own Head with all 
the Bombaſt and Tittle-Tattle of the Town. 

It is barbarous, and argues the height of In- 
diſcretion, to peep over any one's Shoulder when 
he is writing; and ungenteel when he is reading, 
and fond to caſt one's Eyes ſeriouſly upon any 
Papers lying in his Way. 

While myſelf was compiling this very Treatiſe, 
a young Fellow of my Acquaintance came to 
viſit me; who, perceiving ſome written Sheets of 
Paper lying by me, grew moſt extravagantly 
curious, to know the Subject Matter of them, 
till I inform'd him it was on Good Manners. 

Tis not handſome to come too near thoſe who 
are telling of Money ; nor to any Drawer that 
is open, or any Cloſet where Treaſure or any Ra- 
rities are laid: In like manner, if we be in the 
Desk, Compting-Houſe or Cloſet with any Per- 
ſon, who is ſuddenly call'd out, it is civil to go 
out with him, and attend his return in ſome other 
Room. 

In a Houſe of Lodgers, it is the higheſt De- 
gree of Rudeneſs to ſtalk up and down —_— 
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like the People to the Long. Room at the Cuſ- 
tom-Houſe; modeſt and well-bred Perſons ſuf- 
fer great Inconveniencies, when they are thus 


jumbl'd among the rude Vulgar: I have known 


a Philoſopher ſtudy under a Fencing-School; 
and Country-Dances had over the Head of a 
Parſon in a high Fever. 

People of Diſtinction ought carefully to ab- 
ſtain from Swearing before their Servants, for 
when this Vice is uſed in the Parlour, it's ſoon 
taken up in the Kitchen, if walks into the Sta- 
bles, and ſteals into all the ſervile Offices of the 
Houſe. For Footmen wear their Maſter's Vices, 
as well as their Livery 3 and copy their Actions 
to purchaſe their Favour. 

Though the frequent Diſputes which have late- 


ly happen'd at the Play-houſe, between the Gen- 


tlemen and the Footmen, about good Breeding, 
make me in hopes, that the Manners of the 
Age will mend : The former would never have 
inſiſted ſo ſtrenuouſly, that the latter ſhould 
ſhew a proper Reſpect to their Betters, if they 
had not reſolv'd to ſet them an Example. What 
a great Pleaſure it muſt be to the Ladies, that for 
the Future they may fit in the Boxes, without 
being ſtar*d or ken'd out of Countenance? No 
doubt but the Gentlemen in the Pit, will all fit 
with their Hats off, and not ſuffer any young 
Coxcomb (dreſs'd like a Footman) to be lean- 
ing on his Stick, and playing Monkey's Tricks 
betwixt the Acts. 

I believe, it will be neither thought unchari- 
table nor extravagant, to ſuppoſe that there are 
hardly half an hundred Hackney Coachmen with- 
in the Bills of Mortality, but what would with the 
utmoſt Pleaſure and Satisfaction, drive oyer the 


moſt innocent Perſon whom they never knew, or 
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receiv'd any Injury from, provided they could 


do it conveniently and ſafely, that is, within the 
Verge of the Law. We ſee what an inexpreſſible 
Delight it gives the Rabble, when a well-dreſs'd 
Perſon is daſh'd over Head and Ears with Dirt, 
by an Art peculiar to the Gentlemen of the Whip 3 
a ſorry Scoundrel with ſcarce Shoes to his Feet, 
ſhall ſhake his Sides, as heartily as old Dr, B—r- 
ker at a Bawdy Story, and be as much comfort- 
ed, as though you had given him a Shilling to 
tetch his Shirt out of Pawn, or to purchaſe a 
couple of Sheep's Heads for his Week's Subſiſt- 
ance. And when a Driver has been brought be- 
fore his Commiſſioners, for an Inſolence of this 
or any other kind, a ſtarving Wife and Chil- 
dren are pleaded in bar of the Puniſhment due 
to his Villany, 

A ſober well appearing Woman can hardly 
walk the Streets on a Monday, without receiv- 
ing the Civility of a Salute from a drunken Por- 
ter, or Bricklayer's Labourer; and People paſ- 
ſing very quietly, have almoſt had their Breaths 
beat out by wilful Punches, and Juſtles from 
Fellows whom they never laid their Eyes on be- 
fore, 

Among thoſe who conceive that Wit, Senſe 
and every good Quality lie in the Joints, how - 
many Lives and Limbs have been loſt ; how 
many Pariſhes, and Hoſpitals have been bur- 
then'd with *em ? A great deal of this Good Hu- 
mur may be ſeen daily in Market-Houſes and 
Livery-Stables. : 

We had not long ſince a kind of Inſtance of 
Divine Vengeance on a Gemleman, who was 
ſomething too remarkable in ſhewing his fine 
Parts m this way, and who loſt his Life in the 
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ſame manner, himſelf had been the Occaſion of 
others loſing their Limbs. | 


Every ſenſible Man is naturally convinc'd, the 
more remote and contrary his Actions are to the 
Example of Brutes, the nearer does he approach 
to that Perfection, to which Man tends by na- 
rural Propenſity, according to the Preheminence 
of his Nature, 

The abſolute Neceſſity, a Perſon, of what 
Rank ſoever, is under, of re- ſaluting with the 
Hat, a Perſon who hath ſaluted him, be his 
Appearance never ſo mean, hath afforded often- 
rimes a great deal of Diverſion to the No- 
bility and Qyality, who have received the moſt 
profound Reverences, and familiar Smiles, from 
People they have had no more Perſonal, or an 
other Knowledge of, than of Julius Ceſar. — 
The Gentlemen of a neighbouring Nation, are 


obſerv'd to be very adroit at theſe fort of Civi- 


lities to their Superiors. 

It's ſurprizing to ſee ſuch Tokens of Vanity, 
among People petitioning even for Bread, that 
when a Perſon of Rank and Figure 1s diſcour- 
ſing with a mean-looking Man, in the Court of 
Requeſts, or in any other Publick Place, the 
Fellow ſhall forget the half of what is ſaid to 
him; becauſe his Eyes are prying about, to 
obſerve who of his Acquaintance, are taking no- 
tice of him in that Situation. 

*Tis natural to all Mankind to love and to de- 
fire to be beloved, as the prime Method to ob- 
tain other Benefits and enſuing Advantages that 
we aim at; to acquire this from others, depends 
principally upon the Behaviour of ourſelves. A 
Man that would make himſelf belov'd, muſt 
firſt render himſelf Amiable. Now this is to be 
done by behaving civilly or with Civility to all 


Men, 
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Men. Firſt, in not expreſſing by Actions or 
Speeches any Injury, Diſeſteem, or under-vaJu- 
ing of another, Secondly, In being ready to do 
all good Offices and ordinary Kindneſſes for ano- 
ther; and Thirdly, In receiving no Injuries or 
Offences from others; that is, not in reſenting 
every Word or Action, which may (not rigbt- 
ly) be interpreted to under- valuing. For our 
outward Behaviour in general, that is beſt that 
declares the Sincerity and Uprightneſs of the 
Heart, Every Man is lov'd for his Honeſty ; 
and Villains pretend to it, and under that Co- 
lour practice Deceit. 

How ſolemn a Thing the obſervance of Punc- 
zilio's is among the Fair Sex, their ſet Viſiting Days, 
and all the Peculiarities which belong to them, may 
well teſtify. Among Perſons of any Faſhion, 
it is the ſole Employment of one Man to regi- 
ſter the Viſits paid, the How-d'ye's ſent, the 
Meſſages left; that the Lady may repay the ſame 
Viſits, return the ſame How-d'ye*s, and fend a 
Servant to leave the ſame Meſſages. Thus to 
preſerve them from any the leaſt breach of Punc- 
zilio*s, the whole State of the Viſiting Account is 
plac'd by way of Debtor and Creditor ; and the 
Lady ſuperviſes her Ceremonial Ledger every 
Morning, left ſhe ſhould leave any Debt of Ho- 
nour unpaid. By this Management of Punctilio's, 
it ſeems a Trade; and indeed the more ſo, be- 
cauſe if any of theſe Fair Merchants, in Complai- 
ſance ſhould not anſwer the Demands of Viſits 
which are drawn upon her, ſhe is immediately 
proclaim'd a Bankrupt in the Beau Monde, a 
Commiſſion of Ill Manners is iflued out againſt 
her, and ſhe at once loſes her Credit and Acquain- 


tance. | 
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Viſits ought to be received and return'd with as 

much Expedition, as Civility and Ceremony will 
permit. Long Converſations flag, they lan- 
guiſh at an Hour's End, and fall into meer Chat 
and Impertinences. For Women have ſeldom 
Materials to furniſh a long Diſcourſe, unleſs 
they comment upon their Neighbours Failures, 
and turn their Misfortunes into the Subject of Di- 
verſion, 
A Woman diſcarded of Modeſty, ought to 
be gaz'd upon as a Monſter : Let her be ſet off 
with all the other Embelliſhments of Art and 
Nature, ſo long as Boldneſs is read in her Face, 
that Vice alone will eclipſe her other Perfections, 
and like a Cloud over-caſt all the glittering 
Beams of Beauty, Wit and Dignity. Z 

A Lady well ſtock*d with Modeſty, may look 

upon the looſe Deſires, and keep at a diſtance 
the Attempts of the moſt impudent Aſſailants. 
For when a Town is well provided within, and 
ſtrongly fenced with Out-works, a General has 
not always the Courage to attempt the Siege. 
Our Rakes ſeem to follow the ſame Method ; 
they are ſo far from attempting a truly modeſt 
Woman, that they can ſcarce dare to look her in 
the Face, 
But when they ſee a Lady without Reſerved- 
neſs ; who is endued with many attractive Quali- 
ties, and has nothing that awes or guards her 
Vertue, they are tempted to ſtorm her Conſtan- 
cy; and if ſhe lends a patient Ear to the En- 
comiums on her Wit and Beauty, if ſhe ſtays to 
receive the Attack, ſhe is in great Danger of be- 
ing at Diſcretion. 

Pretend not in Company to Wit, not to that 
of your Hanging-Sleeve Children ; you will cer- 
tainly betray your Judgment. Women ſeldom 


appear 
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appear more fooliſh, than when they aſpire to 
the Glory of being thought wiſe. es 
Beware of too great Talkativeneſs, a Fault 
incident to the Fair Sex, and extremely offenſive 
in Converſation, It ſavours of Boldneſs, and is 
a great Intrenchment upon the Liberty of Com- 
pany. She who monopolizes the Diſcourſe, ſi- 
lences the reſt, and aſſumes the Quality of Mi- 
ſtreſs; and ſo keeps School without a Licence. 
In Converſation we muſt ſuppoſe, all are not 
of the ſame Opinion; bear therefore a Contra- 
diction with Calmneſs and Moderation; and be 
not too kind to your own Errors. Infallibility 
is neither an Appendix of Nature nor of Grace 
Women fall into thoſe Miſtakes by Surprize or 


Ignorance, without any Abatement of their Parts 


they cannot vindicate without Diſhonour. So 
that it's more prudent, as well as more modeſt, 
to confeſs a Fault than to defend it with Eager- 
neſs and Paſſion. 

Love-Afﬀairs are very often the Subje& of 
Women's Diſcourſe; and People are generally 
pair d by my Lady, before they are join'd by the 
Parſon. 

The other Day two Ladies of the lower Rank, 
Dealers in Live Lobſters and Freſh Cod, had a 
terrible Quarrel. They came fairly out into the 
open Street, and attack*d each other in the fol- 
lowing eloquent Language. The Plaintiff with 
a fierce Countenance, and an audible Voice, be- 
ginning thus; My thou Clap of Thunder, Foam 
of a raging Sea, Diſturber of Hound- Kennels, Te- 
nor of a Church-Steeple, and Belle of Billinſgate 3 
doſt talk to me at this rate? Huſſey, I'll ſtrike thee 
as dumb as a detefted Adultereſs, or an idle Coun- 
ſellor in Weſtminſter-Hall. The Defendant, after 


a Hem or two to clear her Pipes, anſwer'd as 
follows 
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follows, Thou beloved of Brimſtone, Hopes of Hall, 
Powder- Mill to Peace, Alarmer of Pariſhes, A. 
bettor and Comforter of Confuſion, Fi-nd to Quiet, 
and Cotemporary with Tempeſts z I'd have thee 
know *tis in my power 10 expoſe thee worſe than 4 


diſcarded Servant his Maſter, or a Daughter-in- 


Law ber Step-Mother, & ce. | 

It is unbecoming a Perſon of rolerable Ap- 
pearance, to diſcover any Curioſity, when a 
Riot or Diſorder happens in the Streets, by ſtop- 
ping to ask what's the Matter, and mixing with 
the Mob ; becauſe it may be attended with the 
loſs of a Watch, or a Snufft-Box. A Gentleman 
whenever he fees a dirty Fellow, with a Culjee 
Handkerchief near him, ought always to take 
care to look after his own. 

It is not decent, indeed, to run and hutry a- 
long the Streets, like a Stay-maker to a Ready- 
Money Cuſtomer, or a Dancing-Maſter to wait 
on a new Pupil: neither does it look well at all, 
to hang, loiter, and ſtare at every Wheelbarrow 
and Sign-Poſt, like a Printer's Errand-Boy, 
when he's going with a Proof-Sheet to an Au- 
thor. 

When a Debt is become due, and the Money 
ready to diſcharge it, the Debtor muſt wait on 
the Creditor, and not give him the trouble to de- 
mand it; but more eſpecially if the Money be 
borrow'd, though the Law requires it in all Caſes 
whatever, 

When you do a Friend a Kindneſs let it be 
done at once, rather than to let it, by Arguments 
or Imporrunity be extorted from you: this is a 
double Favour, and wholly obliges the Loaniſt 
to yourſelf. For if a Perſon has Money 
by him, and is ſure of his Man, he ſhould never 
trifle and keep him at Bay, as an overgrown 
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(50) 
Vininer or Viftualler does a neceſſitated Maſters 
Builder, when he wants a Sum to diſcharge his 
Workmen's Wages. 

There are a ſort of People who preſume to 
affect and imitate Majeſty, by ſeldom carrying 
a Penny of Money in their Pockets, and then 
lay the blame on the changing of their Breeches, 
Sc. and borrow of ev'ry Acquaintance they fall 
in Company with. Some Perſons are ſo quick- 
ſighted, and expert, that like weatherwiſe Wa- 
termen before Rain, they can diſcover a quar- 
ter of an Hour at leaſt, the Queſtion will be 
put for the Loan of Half a Crown, and ſo are 
Prepar d with a peremptory or evaſive Refuſal. 

Even Nobility without Ca/þ makes but a lean 
Figure ; one Ounce of Gold weighs down forty 
Coats of Arms. Though the Blood of a Hero 
rolls in your Veins, if Chink has forſaken your 
Pockets, you mult ſheer off; for Regard riſes 
and falls by the ſecret Influence of Metal. 

A reduc'd Beau makes but a pitiful Figure in 
this All-ſeeing Town; a Man that has carried 
his Head aloft in a Chariot, and been buried in 
Embroidery, to tread the Pebbles in all Wea- 
thers, in a Horſeman's Coat, like an Out-Clerk 
to a Brewhouſe, will receive but little Compaſſion 
from his tender-hearted Fellow- Creatures, who 
rather take Pleaſure in ſeeing him thus diſmant- 
led and diſmounted, 

Places and Preferments are not entail'd on Me- 
rit; many Perſons well furniſh'd for Employ- 
ment, go out of the World as obſcurely as they 


come in, merely becauſe they will not make 


themſelves leſs to become greater: Merit and 
Reward go not always together ; one Man ſhall 
make his Fortune at his firſt Appearance, and 


another be ruin'd by his continual Waiting. 
What 
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What a primitive Sight it is to behold a poor 
Curate or inferior Clergyman, with his Shoes out 
at Toes and his Stockings out at Heels, wan- 
dering about in an old Ruſſet Coat or a Tatter'd 
Gown, for Apprentices to point at, and Cox- 
combs to jeſt on: How can an ingenious Gen- 
tleman ſubſiſt on Thirty or Forty Pounds a 
Year? How prettily and temperately mult a 
Wife and half a dozen Children be maintained 
with it? What a notable Figure muſt he make 
in the Pulpit on Sundays, that has ſent his Hooker, 
and S!i/ling fleet, his Pearſon, and Saunderſon, his 
Barrow, and Tillotſon, with many more Fathers 
of the Engliſh Church into Limbo, to keep his 
Wife's penſive Petticeat Company, and her much 
more lamented Wedding-Ring. While their Ma/- 
ters, the Treble-preferr'd and Double-Chin Clergy 
(who wallow in Riches, loll at Eaſe in their 
Chariots, feed high and drink Claret) will not 
com miſerate them in the leaſt, nor allow them a 
Shilling more Mages; they looking upon them 
as a kind of Drawers of Water, and Hewers of 
Mood to the reſt of the Tribe; and the Promotion 
of them, they think, would be robbing the 
Church of ſo many uſeful Drudges. 

Fancy and Chance lift moſt into Employ- 
ments, and there needs only on our Part to ſtand 
in the way; and that Man removes himſelf or his 
Friends at a diſtance from him, that comes too 
cloſe with them in private. | 

When you repreſent the Actions of any of 
your Superiors, do it as candidly as you can, *tis 
the Method of the World for the leſſer to depend 
on the greater; and if you aim at Employment, 
avoid being cenſorious, and with whom you 
converſe, eſpecially, herein you may before you 
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652) 
are aware, cut that Thread upon which your fole 
Intereſt did depend. 
As a Man ſhould not let himſelf lie open to 
all the Pumpings of every proud Pragmatical 
(but put them off, and here Droll is beſt) ſo to be 
over- ſevcre in not replying in ordinary and eaſy 


Defires, and fhy in giving his Opinion in com- 


mon Demands, arc ues either Pride or Formality. 
The formal Man tells you nothing, but what is 
above the Vulgar, and obliges you with a Fa- 
your, which you mult ſo look upon, though the 
Things often are not worth the keeping. 

By this you may conſider, how far you ma 
tell News; but tell none to him who pretends to 
be a Stateſman, nor ask him none; for the firſt 
he'll ſeem to flight, and pretend he knew it be- 
fore; for the latter, he thinks Secrecy becomes 
him, and therefore you'll diſoblige him. 

Scorn no Man for the Infirmities of Nature, 
which Art cannot mend nor hide; nor delight to 
mention them, fince they often create Envy and 
Revenge. 

Diſcover no Joy at the Misfortunes of another, 
though you hated him, becauſe it argues a moſt 
baſe and ungenerous Mind, 

Theſe Precepts are rather reducible to the 
Rules of Prudence, than Civility properly; but 
they two being ſo nearly related, I conceived it 
not amiſs to give them, No Man can be a civil 
Man that is not a wiſe Man; wherefore I ſhall 
tell you what a wiſe Man is: he hears rather than 
talks, believes not eaſily, judges ſeldom, and 
then upon Examination, deliberates before he re- 
ſolves; is conſtant i in his Reſolutions, fears not 
to repent; he ſpeaks well of all, defends the 
Fame of the abſent ; is courteous, not flattering, 
readier to give than to receive ; loves his Friends, 
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but doth nothing unworthy for their ſakes; is 
ready to aſſiſt and pleaſure all Men, many times 
unknown ; he conſiders Events before they hap- 

n, and then is neither exalted nor dejected; he 
will avoid anxiety and moroſeneſs, is even in his 
Carriage, true in his Words; the ſame in reality 
as he is in ſhew ; admires few, derides none, en- 
vies none, deſpiſeth none, no not the moſt miſe. 
rable; he delights in the Company of wiſe and 
vertuous Perſons ; proffers not his Counſel when 
he underſtands not well; 1s content with his Con- 
dition; he doth not any thing through Conten- 
tion, Emulation, or Revenge, but endeavours 
to do Good for Evil; he labours to know ſo 
much as to be able to depend upon his own Judg- 
ment, though he doth not. | 

Certain it is then, that Cuſtom can introduce, 
aboliſh, or alter our Rules as ſhe pleaſes; yet Ci- 
vility ariſing eſſentially out of Modeſty, and 
Modeſty our of Humility (which like the other 
Vertues, are founded upon unmoveable Princi- 
ples) it is conſtant and clear, that though Cuſtom 
may, yet Civility in its Foundation can never 
change ; for there will always be Civility, whilft 
there is Modeſty, and Modeſty whilſt any Hu- 
mility is to be found. 

He that breaks a Promiſe, however ſolemnly 
made, may be an honeſt Man; but he that makes 
a Promiſe with a Deſign to break it, or with no 
Reſolution of performing it, cannot be ſo; nay, 
to carry it farther, he that makes a Promiſe and 
does not do his endeavour to perform it, or to put 
himſelf into a Condition to perform it, cannot be 
an honeſt Man: A Promiſe once made ſuppoſes 
the Perſon willing to perform it, if it were 1n his 
Power, and has a binding Influence upon the Per- 
ſon who made it, ſo far as his Power extends, or 
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that he can within the reach of any reaſonable 
Ability perform the Conditions; but if it is not 
in his Power to perform it, the Man cannot be 
condemn'd as d:/honeſt, unleſs it can be made ap- 
pear, that when he made the Promiſe he knew 
he ſhould not be able to perform it; or, that he 
reſolv'd when he made the Promiſe not to. per- 
form it, though he ſhould be in a Condition to do 
it; and in both theſe Caſes the Morality of pro- 
miſing cannot be juſtified any more, than the 
Immorality of not performing it. 

Tis intolerably rude in Women of Quality, 
when they have idle time on their Hands, to 
drive into the City, and tumble a Shopkeeper's 
Goods over for two or three Hours together, 
asking a thouſand Impertinent Queſtions, and 
buying nothing, and when they're going out drop 
a ſhort Curtely, Pm ſorry 1 have given you ſo 
much Trouble, 

A Perſon that accoſts you with a fleering Aſ- 
pect hath ever a falſe Heart; an open generous 
Countenance always beſpeaks an honeſt Mind ; a 
Face drawn up in as much Form as a Bill in Chan- 
cery, ſhould in my Opinion be carefully avoided, 

An extraordinary Stiffneſs, I have known has 
brought many well-bred People into the utmoſt 
Miſery and Diſtreſs ; whereas had they been able 
to have ſtoop'd to the ſubſequent Circumſtances of 
Life, which Providence alſo thought fit to make 
their Lot, their Miſeries might have been greatly 
mitigated. I knew a Welcb Half- pay Officer who 
was ſtarving refuſe a Dinner, becauſe the Perſon 
that invited him was not born a Gentleman, 

It has produced very miſchievous Conſequences, 
when Perſons of great Rank have condeſcended 
to converſe, and ſhew Tokens of Familiarity to 
mean Illiterate Men: The Mechanicks who x 
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fide about the Liberty of Wefminſter, are for 


ever boaſting of what Friendſhip this or that 


Great Man has for them, what peculiar Marks 
of Eſteem they have been diſtinguiſhed by ; and 
how acceptable they are at all times to them, in- 
timating thereby their own great Merit and Abi- 
lities. I have known Tradeſmen actually ruin'd 
by receiving Orders and Inſtructions in the way 
of their Buſineſs, from a Nobleman's own Mouth : 
They have gone quite mad upon it, and run into 
ſuch exceſſive Vanities, and Fooleries, as have 
quite undone their Families; though they have 
been paid every Farthing due to them, A Shop- 
keeper of very good Subſtance in the Strand, was 
beggar'd by an /ri/þ Viſcount's taking him in his 
Chariot, two or three times through the Town ; 
the Man grew Inſolent to all his Neighbours, de- 
ſpiſing and neglecting every Cuſtomer that came 
within his Doors, that before two Years paſt he 
was reduc'd ta a State of Bankruptcy. A Lord 
once happening to alight from his Chariot in Fen- 
church-ſtreet, went into a Shop, bur perceiving 
himſelt miſtaken, with the Politeneſs peculiar to 
People of Quality, he begg'd ten thouſand Par- 
dons of the Maſter : Some Civilities of this kind 
paſt on both Sides, and the Shopkeeper directed 
the Peer right, But mark the Effect this tri- 
fling Incident had on the Tradeſman ; in leſs than 
four and twenty Hours, he felt ſuch ſhoots of 
Pride and Vanity, that chrew him into an inter- 
mitting Fever; the Noble Lord's Name was 
Night and Day in his Mouth, and it was the 
Lord knows how long e'er the Man recover'd 
his right Senſes. 

I would not be thought here to depreciate or 
refle& on the trading part of the People, which 
is ſo infinitely ſuperior in Number and Wealth, 
to the Families who call themſelves Gentry ; but 
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mean only to point out thoſe Vanities and Folbles; 
that make them appear odious and contemptible 
in the Eyes of People of Senſe and Breeding; 

For Trade and Learning have been the two 
chief Steps, by which our Gentlemen have rais'd 
their Relations and have built their Fortunes; 
and from which they have aſcended up to that 
Pitch, which we ſee them now riſen to. 

People whether they be got up or down in the 
World, ſhould be always cautious of giving 
themſelves Airs of their Families, Birth, Ge. 
when they have got a little. elevated. Indeed, 
ſome have been ſo obſcure, that they can give 
no more Account of their Origin, than an old 
Fellow of his young Wife's Tranſactions, when he 
truſts her with a brisk young Fellow to a Play 
and others are too hateful to be remember*d; It 
is pleaſant to hear a Perſon, whom there has been 
reaſon to believe very poorly born, relate a Cir- 
cumſtance that happen'd in the. early part of his 
Life, in the Family where he was Boarded, 
which, perhaps, has been at a Pariſh Nurſe's : 
And is ſomething like the Iri/iman, who with 
a bloody Oath, ſwore the Bells rang all the way 


from his landing at Cheſter, to his Arrival in 


London, becauſe he travell'd in a kind of Car- 
rivan. | 

Some have been bred prodigious Scholars; and in 
their youthful Days were poſſeſs'd of large Stores 
of Learning; but at length have liv'd unhappily 
to forget it all again. A Gentleman once exhibi- 
ting his fine Parts and Learning before ſome Of- 


ficers of the Life-Guards, one of them told him 


it was a piece of Impertinence, for that himſelf 
had forgot more than the other ever learned. 

Tis amuſing when an Infamous Perſon (tho? 
not altogether abandon'd to Shame) happens into 
A 
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2 Coffee-Houſe or Publick Shop among a Num- 
ber of People, ſome of whom have been acquain- 
ted with his Perſon and Character; to fee him 
hang and loiter to out- ſtay them, to prevent his 
Fame being proclaim'd the Moment his Back 


has been turn'd; and *tis ſtill pleaſanter to obſerve 


the adverſe Party in the ſame Circumſtances, 
waiting as impatiently for the Opportunity. 

*Tis vaſtly rude to whiſper, either at the Bar, 
or any other part of a Coffee-Room, with one's 
Eyes turn'd towards the Party ſpoken of; I 
have ſeen fuch Indecorum raiſe a Bluſh, even on 
the Cheeks of an Attorney. 

There are ſome Perſons of moderate Fortunes, 
that lead their Lives moſtly in Coffee-Houſes, 
they eat, drink and ſleep (in the Day-time) in 
them ; their chief Employment being only to re- 
ceive their Stipends or other Incomes, and to lay 
them out again; ſo that having no other Buſi- 
neſs on their Hands, and ſcarce knowing what 
to do with themſelves, they idle and faunter a- 
bout, like a Colonel with his two Subalterns, on 
a Kenſington or -Hampton-Court Guard. 

A Stranger cannot put his Head into a Coffee- 
Room, but theſe curious Gentlemen are imme- 


- diately at the Bar, asking as many Queſtions, as 


a Country Vicar on his Induction into a new Li- 
ving, does of his Pariſhioners. 
To ruſh without previous Notice into the A- 
artment of even an intimate Friend, ſavours of 
a Hockley in the Hole Breeding : Among Rakes of 
Figure, indeed, the thing is not at all regarded; 
for when a Hand is heard fumbling at the Cham- 
ber-Door, a Voice generally accompanies it, Damn 
you Jack or Tom, where are you ? And upon en- 
tring enſues a Recapitulation of all the De- 
baucheries and Extravagances of the preceding E- 
vening. 1 Some- 
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Sometimes theſe Sans-Ceremony Gentlemen, 
have ventur'd on a Viſit to a pre-engag'd Lady 
in the ſame manner; when a 1 aring Bully 
has ſuddenly leap'd from the Bed to his Steel 
Vengeance, and made them retire out of the 
Room, with as much Precipitation as they en- 
ter*d it, | 
 *Tis very rude and indiſcreet for any one com- 
ing to a Lodger, to proclaim his Buſineſs pp and 
down the Stairs to all the People in the Houſe, 
like a Herald: Indeed, a Dunner will frequently 
do it out of Revenge at his Diſappointment ; 
and ſome of the Iriſb Gentry make choice of this 
Method to recommend themſelves, by engaging 
their courtedus Countrymen to bawl out, That 
my Lord ſuch-a-one takes it very unkind, they will 
not come and take a bit of Mutton with bim; or, 
That they bear fine News for him, his rich Un- 
cle's being a dying at Dublin, Sc. 

I have obſerv'd a great deal of good Breed- 
ing among the Upper Servants in Gentlemen's 
Families; the Cook very courteouſly acquaints 
the Butcher, that himſelf with a Friend or two, 
defign ſoon .to come and crack a Marrow-bone 
with him. While the Clerk of the Kitchen, as 
kindly promiſes a ſet Viſit to the Fiſhmonger, to 

feel what Fleſh he is made on. The Coachmaker is 
inform'd of one yet more formal, of which he is 
to have ſome Days notice to prevent a Surprize, 
and like the filly Virgin to be catch'd wwithour 
any Oil in bis Lamp. — The Butler to teach the 

Tradeſman: Gratitude, and what kind Returns 
he expects, is mighty liberal'of his Maſter's 
Wine to him, Sc. 

I ſhall now obſerve to my old as well as young 
Gentlemen, that when they -viſit or dine with a 
Friend, they keep within the Bounds of Decency 
| : to 
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to the Women-Servants; fly Kiſſes, toying, and 


catching at them, with other Fooleries as they 
paſs to and fro on their Buſineſs, are mightily un- 
becoming the Eſteem they profeſs to their Friends 
and Acquaintance. I know this is only call'd 
playing the Rogue; very properly expreſſed; be- 
cauſe it often brings on playing the Whore: Half 
a Guinea genteelly ſlip*'d down a Girl's Stays, has 
melted the moiſt obdurate Heart, and moulded 
her to ſuch Purpoſes, as has render'd her very 
unfitting for a ſober Family. ; 
*Tis pleaſant to hear the Profeſſions and De- 
clarations of profound Rakes, what regard they 
pretend to pay to the Rules of Hoſpitality: I 
have ſeen a Fellow ſhrink at the bare mentioning 
of a Friend's Wife or Daughter, who, at that 
very Inſtant, has been intriguing by Signs and 
Ogles, not only with the Mother and the Veſtal, 
but with every Servant Wench in the Family, 
It is obſerv'd among People of low Converſa- 


tion, to catch any one up before he is well down; 


that is, on every little ſlip of the Tongue, to ſer 
up a horrible Laughter ; as when a ſwinging Pail 
of Water deſcends on a pair of Ballad-Singers 
and their Auditors from a Garret- Window; with- 
out giving the Party an Opportunity to recover 
and explain himſelf, This Humour prevails ex- 
ceedingly among Ticket- Porters, Operators for 
the Head and Feet, Fourneymen Bakers, and 
working Bricklayers, with others in the Beer and 

Beer T aſte, | 
I know an ingenious ſort of a Man, who con- 
verſes pretty much in the Malt- Way; who affirms, 
that there is more Money expended in Wagers 
among the People in low Life, concerning the 
Fate of Thieves and Robbers, in one Year, 
than is plunder'd by private Felons from the 
Pub- 


* 
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Publick in Three: You cannot put your Noſe 
into almoſt any Alehouſe in the Town, bur the 
whole Converſation generally runs upon the Ap- 
prehending, Conviction or Execution of Male- 
factors ; though the Rogues they are treating of, 
have been dead and rotten long before. The 
Doubts and Difficulties, the good People at 
every Box and Bench are under, about ſet- 
tling and agreeing in the time and manner of 
fome particular Villian's Suffering; the Books 
and. News- Papers borrow'd to clear them up, 
and the Noiſe and Confuſton on theſe Occaſions, 


is ſomething merry and remarkable; and to fee 


the Beer and Blood that is ſhed, together with 
the Black Eyes and ſwoln Faces exhibited- at 
theſe Diſputations. 


* _—_— — — _ 


